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For JANUARY, 1820. 
An Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology: to which is subjoined, 
a Critical Examination of the remains of Egyptian Chronology. 


By J.C. Prichard, M. D. 8vo. Pp. 427. J. and A. Arch, 
Cornhill. London, 1819. : 


THE mysteries of Egypt resemble the famous Bolognese 
Enigma, beginning with Alia Lelia Prisea. ‘They have 
employed the ingenuity of Greeks and Romans in former times, 
and of every civilized nation ‘in modern. Although little 
success has rewarded their: continued efforts, yet the mind, im- 
patient of ignorance, still prompts the learned to farther exer- 
tion, and some late discoveries, together with our more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the country, excite our hopes of 
better success in future. The works of Jablonski are in few 
hands. In the year 1735, he first published a dissertation de 
Memnone, and thirteen years afterwards his Pantheon A’gyp- 
facum, an abstruse but learned work, and to which, on this 
subject, general reference is made. He has endeavoured to 
discover the secrets of these mystic figures, and ancient my- 
thology, by investigating the etymology of the language, so 
faras it yet remains among the Copts. But the modern remains 
of a language so ancient, must be a very treacherous guide. 
lt is first difficult to ascertain, whether the word in question is 
actually one of the old words, and the etymology of a language 
80 little known, must be still more obscure; Of Egyptian 
literature, nota line remains. The record®’of all the most 
karned nations of whom antiquity boasts, of the Babylonians, 
the Egyptians, the Chinese, have totally perished ; and there 
'$some reason to conclude that, the historical parts excepted, 

were little worth the trouble of preservation. For, 
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although successive conquerors might be desirous of subduing 
the spirit of the people, by obliterating the memory of their 
ancestors, and depriving them of all military knowledge, 
yet are there several arts of life, particularly that of medicine, 
which all parties must have been desirous of retaining. Yet 
this, even in Egypt, consisted more in magic than in science, 
Notwithstanding they had then arrived to such a pitch of re- 
finement, as to have their oculists and dentists, and chirurgeons, 
for every distinct member of the human frame; the Greeks, who 
were constant visitors of Egypt, either as philosophers or sol- 
diers, seem to have found there nothing in medical research worth 
recording. Pythagoras, it is supposed, with many other sages, 
acquired their knowledge in foreign countries, But what part 
of their knowledge they found in the landof Ham, must ever 
remain a problem. Yet the early history of this country is 
better known than that of any other, and our information is 
derived from the scriptures. Something less than 3700 years 
azo, Joseph was governor of Egypt, and at that+time there 
was an established priesthood, a regular government, taxes 
duly levied, cities and granaries built, and even embalming the 
dead practised. All this proves a degree of civilization which 
we find in no other country, at the earliest zra of their au- 
thentic history. .That the natives were even then worshippers 
of the bull, may be ascertained by their regarding it an abo- 
mination to eat meat with the Hebrew shepherds. ‘That the 
then reigning monarch was not, appears from his being 
possessed himself of cattle, as well as from his. accepting the 
benediction of the shephere Jacob. Were the Egyptians then 
governed by the shepherds, who being expelled by another 
dynasty, there arose a king who knew not Joseph? The 
religious practices. which were afterwards adepted, may be 
learnt from various precepts in the Pentateuch, which seem 
intended to guard the Israelites against an imitation of them. 
From. the strange desire that this people ever manifested to re- 
turn to the house of bondage, we may be certain that the 
manners of the Egyptians were very luxurious, and theif 
religious rites inculcated neither forbearance nor self-denial. 
Their civil polity seems to have been excellent, and they 
flourished until the days of Cambyses the Persian, about 
500 years beforgsGbrist. Since that time, Egypt has never 
been an indepentont kingdom, nar governed by a native prince, 
according to the prediction of the prophet Ezekiel, ch. 29- 
At that time, every record, sacred and profane, within the 
power of man, was destroyed, and the land seems to have 
been nearly desolate for forty years. Under -Alexander avé 
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his descendants, the Greeks and the Jews resided there in 
great splendour and magnificence. Nor did these suffer much 
diminution under the Romans. But Turkish despotism and 
Mahometan bigotry, has totally extinguished every spark of 
science. 

After this very concise exposée, it may reasonably be de- 
manded, why is the mythology of Egypt a matter of such 
research ? ‘To which the true reply seems to be. Because it 
avounds in difficulties. Omne tgnotum pro magnifico. We 
apprehend that a knowledge of the hieroglyphics themselves, 
would only serve to disappoint the learned world. After 
the minute investigation which they have undergone for these 
eighteen or nineteen centuries, none have ‘yet been discovered 
which seem to represent any of the important occurrences of 
Egyptian History. Of disastrous events we might expect the 
encealment. But glorious ones would surely be prominent. 
No pillar in Egypt, among all its ja NEL remains, com- 
memorates the capture of Jerusalem by Sesac. On the arch 
of Titus, the sacred vessels are still to be seen. If Herodo- 
tus’s tale of the army of rats ‘be not a metamorphosis of the 
destruction of Sennacherib’s troops, as Dr, Prichard econ- 
jectures, we should surely have repeatedly found the pious 
monarch with his rat.in his hand. For that hieroglyphics 
frequently gave a pictured representation of action, the fron- 
tispiece of this volume sufficiently proves, which very plainly 
represents the last judgment of a departed spirit before Serapis, 


while Thoth produces the record of his actions, and Anoubis 


attends to the scales. The figures therefore round Sarcophagi 
unl mummies most probably relate the private life of the 
(efunct, in the temples to the worship of the gods, and on 
the obelisks to astronomical data. Indeed, much of their 
nythology is only astronomy disguised. ‘These disguises were 
itfirst simple and few. The sun, the moon, and her phases, 
‘ome of the more important stars were represented. In time 
the different seasons of the year, and their causes, and all the 
ninutie of an ephemeris were personified, and hence these 
Petsonifications have become so numerous, perplexed, and 


ittricate, that we doubt if any ancient priest could return,: 


whether he ‘would be able to decypher them. 

Dr. Prichard has, however, manifested much patience in 
bis endeavours to unravel these combinations, which are some- 
mes so whimsical, and sometimes their references are so 
scure, that conviction is rarely met with. An instance of this 
WWcertainty may be found in the history of Harpocrates, the 
‘ame of the infant usually-depicted in the arms of Isis, 
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** Jablonski has been more fortunate in analyzing the name of this: 
god than in most of bis etymological conjectures ; and the sense he 
derives from the coptic etymon agrees exactly with the character 
assigned by Plutarch. It appears from Eratosthenes, the first writer 
who has mentioned Harpocrates, that he was called in the Egyptian 
language, Phoucrates, which only differs in the Greek teruiination 
from the compound word Poch-rat, expressing in the Coptic ‘ Clan. 
dicans pede” Jablonski supposes that Harpocrates is compounded of 
the same words with the prefix ar, denoting the energetic cause, 
It seems to me much more probable that. Harpocrates is in realjty 
Or-pHoucrates, the infant or as yet impertect Horus. 

© Cuper, whose learned work contains all that can be collected 
from the ancient writers with reference to this god, as well as some 
interesting details on several other paris of the Egyptian mythology, 
conjectures that Harpocrates was a type of the rising sun. Jablonski 
contends that he denoted not the sun rising in the east in his diurnal 
career, but the annual rise of that luminary, immediately after he 
has passed the winter solstice, when his beams are as yet weak, and 
the day has but a short duration. This conjecture displays more 
ingenuity, and rests on a better foundation, than that of Cuper, 
From the time of his birth, which was at the winter-solstice, it is 
evident that Harpocrates denoted some circumstance in the state of 
the seasons at that period; and that he had some relation to the sun, 
or the solar influence, would appear from his near connection or from 
his probable identity with Horus, , 

‘‘ Yet it by no means agrees with the remarks left by the old 
writers concerning Harpocrates, to confine his attributes and ideal 
existence within such narrow limits. We have shown that neither 
Osiris nor Horus denoted mereiy the solar orb, and that Isis was not 
simply the moon. In like manner we sbail find that Harpocrates 
was not merely the globe of the sun: he seems to have been a type 
of those genial influences which were supposed to reside in various 
departments of nature, but more especially in the solar beams, soon 
after the solstice of winter, and to give rise to the first appearances | 
of returning spring. . 

‘© Thus we are assured by Plutarch, that by this infant god the 
Egyptians represented the first shooting up or budding forth of escu- 
lent plants.” 


Thus Osiris is the sun, and Harpocrates is the sun, and Horus — 
is the sun, and the Cantharus denotes the sun. And, perhaps, © 
this may be the case. One may denote him in the vernal, and — 
another in the autumnal equinox. These conjectures, for they are 
nothing better, are briefly recounted in the following passages. — 


‘¢ I have already mentioned the general conclusions which I am 
inclined to draw respeciing some of these divinities ; others remain [0 
be treated of in the sequel. I shall now briefly notice the ideas | 
which Jablonski has entertained, with respect to the offices and rela- | 
tions of those which he refers to the sun and the zodiacal signs. 
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«¢ 1, The infant Harpocrates was born about the solstice of winter. 
Harpocrates is therefore, according to Jablonski, the sun represented 
as ao infant in the first stage of his’ progress, when the days are yet 
short, and the heat and light defective. This is the best supported 
of Jablonski’s conjectures, and rests upon some striking coincidences. 
Harpocrates, indeed, as being connected with the story of Isis and 
Osiris, certainly bears some relation to the sun and the progress of the 
seasons, though there is nothing to prove our author's particular ex- 
planation. : 

«“ 2, Jupiter was worshipped at Thebes in the form of a ram, or 
of a human figure with aram’s head. Ammon therefore represents 
the sun in the sign Aries. 

‘“ 3, Hercules is supposed to be the sun after the €quinox, when 


he has acquired strength. ‘This conjecture is only supported by an ~ 


eymology of the Egyptian name of Hercules, which Jablonski 
derives, with great probability, from Jom, meaning strength or 
wer. 

ee 4. Horus. A place is secured for Horus among the zodiacal 
animals, on the authority of a passage of Horapollo, who says, 
‘that lions were placed under the throne of Horus, to express a 
certain symbolical relation between that animal and the god,’ Horus 
is accordingly conjectured to be the sun in the sign Leo, when, 
about the solstice of summer, he has acquired his full vigour. 

“5, Mendes, or Pan, was worshipped in the form of a goat. 
Inthis instance, Jablonski seems to desert his principle of interpre- 
lalion, and, instead of seeking a place for Pan in the zodiac, he 
tefers this god to the generative influences of the solar beams. 

“ 6. The sun, in the latter part of his career, was represented, 
a we have seen, by the form of adecrepid old man. This reminds 
our author of Serapis. Serapis, with him, is the wintry sun, or the 
Wnin the three last months of the year.” 


A few pages afterwards, we have the resemblance traced out 
between the Egypiian and the Grecian gods, and we have two 
three sections on the Egyptian Jupiter, Hercules, and 
Pan. Yet we do not proceed far, before Hercules also is 
hewn to be the sun by the following quotation from an Egyp- 
lan poet called Nonnus. 


Acrpoxirwy Hpanares, avak mupos, cpyams norms 
Hearse Bporeoso Bou dorAryoonse mospeny 
XUxAOY ayers LETH RXRUXAOV™ 


Indeed, a line from Orpheus leads one to suppose that the 
welve labours of Hercules signified in some manner or other, 
00 obscurely for conjecture, the twelve months of the year, 

Leaving this land of doubt 


«« Where wilds immeasurably spredde, 
Seem length'ning as we go,” 
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let us proceed to the third chapter, where the author discusses 
the motives for embalming the dead. And after a carefy] 
perusal of this chapter, we do think that our author takes 
delight in uncertainty. He has rejected the only probable 
conjecture, and has substituted nothing in its stead. It js 
well known that the Egyptians, at a very great expence, first 
embalmed their dead, as their mummies so strikingly prove ; 
then, in the next place, they deposited them in catacombs or 
pyramids, whose erection must have employed the wealth of the 
nation for many successive years. For all this there must have 
been some sufficient reason. Now the one offered by Servius, 
and adopted by Mr. Hamilton in his Aigyptiaca, is the only 
one that bears even the semblance of probability, and has, 
indeed, strong appearance of being the fact. The Egyptians 
supposed that the soul was not separated from the body, whilst 
the latter continued uncorrupted. When that was the case, 
it entered a course of purgation, by transmigration into beasts 
and birds for 8000 years, and then returned to an human 
body again. ‘To preserve therefore their souls from this state 
of punishment, they endeavoured to attach them to the un- 
eorruptible body by embalment, and to preserve that body 
from accident by these expensive entombments. If, as Dr. 
Prichard supposes, they believed that every soul went on its 
travels for 3000 years at all events, and, at the end of that 
period resumed an human form, there could be no reason for 
preserving a corpse now useless, and functus officio. 

The Pythagorean transmigration and the doctrine of the ema- 
nation and refusion of the soul are general in the east, and 
none of Dr. Prichard’s quotations prove them ever to have 
prevailed in Egypt. The following passage will remind our 
readers of an extract from the Ethiopic work, published by 
Dr. Lawrence, entitled Ascensio Isaiz. 

: | 

‘« The heavens were divided by these mystics into eight regions or — 
spheres. The eighth, or highest sphere, was that of the fixed stats, — 
the region of the divine and incorruptible ether, from which all souls . 
had emanated. This was the native and original abode of all intelli- 
gent and spiritual essences. As long as they remained there, detached © 
from all the imperfections of matter, their nature was pure and — 
unsullied. Certain souls, however, either impelled by wandering — 
appetites, or driven as the due chastisement of offences, (for some | 
maintained this opinion) descended into the lower world, and passilg 
down through the seven spheres, named from the seven plancts, 
acquired in this transit those vices and evil propensities which were — 
peculiar to each region. ‘This descent was described in a symbolical | 
manner,’ as Origen isforms us, ‘ by a ladder which was represented 
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as reaching from heaven to earth, and divided into seven stages, at 
each of which was figured a gate; the eighth gate was at the top of 
the ladder, which belonged to the sphere of the celestial firmament.’ 
There was another path for the ascent of souls from earth to heaven ; 


and at the summit was another gate, which was termed the gate of . 


the-gods, the former, by which the souls descended, was called the 
gateof men, The situations of these two gates are determined by 
Macrobius, who says they were at the tropics of Cancer and Capri- 
corn, where the galaxy intersects the zodiac. There wis also a gate 
belonging to each of the seven planetary spheres. 

‘When a soul had suffered the calamity of being degraded from 
heaven to earth, it was only by purifying itself from the corrupt 
affections of the body that it could become fitted for its return to the 
celestial regions. For this purpose, according to some philosophers, 
three periods of transmigration were allowed ; and if it neglected to 
profit by these opportunities, there were some who maintained that 
its final doom was utter extinction. 

“Tt may indeed be questioned whether this theory, in the form 
above detailed, was a genuine piece of Egyptian mythology.” 


As the Israelites were long inhabitants of Egypt, and, as 
we know, retained a strange propensity for that country, eyen 
so late as the time of the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, we may naturally expect to find in the laws of 
Moses some reference to those of Egypt. They would coin- 
cide with them on some poifits, and oppose them in others. 
Either an assimilation and connection with the most powerful 
people in that neighbourhood would be sought, or a marked 
distinction would be made, and the breach rendered as wide 
as possible. The latter certainly was the avowed endeavour of 
Moses. And although some points of coincidence may be 
found, for some legislative principles are common to all nations, 
the national disseverance is well pourtrayed by Dr, P., as 
ollows. 


“ If there is any part of the public ordinances of Egypt, of which 
we might expect to find Moses a mere copyist or servile imitator, 
itisthe system of criminal and civil laws, and the regulations that 
refer to morals and social life. It is in these relations that the laws 
of the Egyptians have been most applauded, Their theology, as 
we have seen, contained a variety of extravagant conceits, and 
preserved in a very imperfect state even the first principles of natural 
teligion ; their political constitution degraded the mass of the people 
inlo a most servile condition, and sacrificed them to the interests of 
the privileged orders ; their rites and customs were,-in many instances, 
detestable. But the civil regulations, and the moral code of this 
nation, have been the theme of loud applause among the greatest 
Writers of antiquity, and their fame has often been re-echoed in 
Modern times. It ison this side, then, that we might expect, with 
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the greatest probability, to find an agreement between the laws of 
Moses and the Egyptians. A legislator who had been taught by the 
priests of [[cliopolis may be supposed likely to display in his work 
the lessons of his instructors, and especially to have copied those 
parts of their system which the wise men of old times were 60 prone 
to admire and celebrate. We look, however, in vain for any mark 
of consent between the morality of Moses and that of his prede- 
cessors, 

‘* In the first place, we may observe that there was a wide differ- 
ence in the spirit of the Hebrew and Egyptian laws, if we regard 
the sanctions by which their authority was confirmed. The Egyptian 
priests denounced the miseries of a future life and of penal transmi- 
grations, against those who violated their ordinances. Moses had 
declared, in the outset, that God had promised to govern Israel] as 
its immediate sovereign, with temporal rewards and punishments, 
Accordingly, he has made no reference in his laws to the dispensa- 
tions of the invisible world. The examples which the present life 
affords are far more impressive than future expectations, especially 
ia a ‘semi-barbarous and unreflecting age, and the doctrine of the 
soul has often been, in the east, a source of endless superstitions. 
We know that the Rabbins in later times adopted the psychology of 
the Egyptians, and with it all the absurd tenets with which it was 
connected. Moses, in thus appealing to the general experience of 
the divine justice, has given a strong proof of his sincerity and 
confidence ; at the same time he has displayed true wisdom, in 
refusing such methods of influencing the minds of men as were most 
popular in his age, but have proved themselves to be, under the 
existing circumstances, unavailable, and the sources of gross and 
pernicious delusions. 

‘* In the penal inflictions with which both parties found it neces- 
sary to aid the impressions of religion, we observe a wide difference 
between them. The penal code of the Egyptians, according to 
Diodorus, consisted for the most part in a variety of mutilations: 
the member of the body supposed to be chiefly in fault was cut off, 
as the punishment of most offences.** Severe tortures were had 
recourse to in other cases, and some horrible and disgusting sufferings 
were inflicted, as in the instances of child-murder and parricide.t 


— 





*¢ * Persons convicted of treasonable communication with an enemy 
had their tongues cut out; persons guilty of forgery, or similar 
offences, had both their hands cut off. ‘* Qui feeminz libere vim 
obtulerant membri cujusdam ampvtationem passi sunt.” Diodor. 
Hist. lib. i. cap. 6. 

“« + Infanticide was punished by obliging the parents to hug theit 
dead children in their arms for three successive days and nights. 
This, if true, gives countenance to the idea suggested by Warburton, 
that infanticide was commonly practised in Egypt, in the time of 
Moses. The account of the Egyptian midwives in Exodus indicates, — 
as the Bishop observes, that the office they were employed in wat | 
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In the penal code of Moses, we find no mention of bodily mutilations, 
or of tortures, excepting a limited number of stripes: and capital 
unishments, though numerous, were suinmary and immediate. 
«3, In the criminal code of Moses a variety of actions are enu- 
merated as offences, and even ordered to be punished with death, 


which in Egypt were encouraged by religious rites and the example’ 


of the gods, and adopted in common practice. Sensuality of the 

most flagitious description, was tolerated and encouraged in Egypt; 

and it would appear as if no species of debauchery entered into the 

catalogue of crimesin that country. Offences of this class were, as 

we well know, strictly forbidden by Moses, under the severest 
nalties.* 

“ In the regulations that refer to matrimonial connections and the 
domestic relations of life, men are wont more than in any other 
matters to follow established customs and prejudices: if, therefore, 
Moses had been inclined to form the manners of his people on those 
of the nation among whom he had been educated, he certainly would 
not have innovated ia thatrespect. It is well known that in all these 

ints his laws are directly opposed to the Egyptian customs.t 

“ The following is the preface to the laws respecting marriages 
in the Mosaic code. ‘ After the doings of the land of Egypt, wherein 
ye dwell, shall ye not do”—* Ye shall do my judgments, and 


observe mine ordinances to walk therein: I am Jehovah, your 


God." t 

“ There is another trait which has been remarked as distinguishing 
the morality of the Mosaic institations from that of the Egyptians. 
In the code of these learned pagans, there were many salutary regu- 
lations, but the best of them were disgraced by impostures, and 
those deceptions which are termed pious frauds : priestcraft displays 
itself on every side. In the law of Moses we discover a strict ad- 
herence to good faith: no false pretences are made use of as motives 
tolead to useful courses of action. ! 

“ The fondness for secrecy, and for enveloping truths or opinions 
in a cloak of mystery, is another trait of Egyptian priestcraft. 
Hence the celebrated distinction of Esoteric and Exoteric philosophy, 
invented by the Egyptians, and afterwards imitated-by many of the 
Greeks. It was, perhaps, with a view to secrecy that the Egyptians 
retained the use of hieroglyphic or symbolic characters, afier the 


ss 





not altogether foreign to the national customs. So strange a punish- 
mentas that above mentioned would scarcely have been appointed, 
if the crime had not been frequently practised and tolerated in the 
preceding times.” 

‘“* Moses was obliged so far to condescend to the customs of a 
barbarous age, as to'tolerate polygamy. His regulations tended, how- 
ever, in a very important manner, as Michaelis has shown, to discourage 
itin practice.” - 

“+ Marriages between persons near of kin were.in frequent prac- 
llce in Egypt, and were sanctioned by the example of the gods.” 
‘« } Leviticus, chap. xviii.” 
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alphabetic mode of writing had become well Known. It answereg 
their purpose; it concealed from vulgar curiosity the wonders of 
their learning and superstition, as it has perhaps for ever veiled their 
ignorance from the irreverent scrutiny of posterity. 

‘‘ Moses repudiated every thing that favoured mystery and cop. 
cealment ; and he |aid aside the hieroglyphic writing, with which 
he must have been acquainted, for the alphabetic characters, of 
which it is easy for the common people to avail themselves.” 


Dr. Prichard concludes his work by an attempt to rectify 
the ehronology of Egyptian history, And, although we cannot 
agree with him in all his deductions, he has here clearly shewn 
himself a man of patient discrimination and sound judgment. 
The last paragraph of this essay is peculiarly worthy of notice, 
as being directly opposed to the opinion of Dr. Hales, and the 
mode by which he has corrected the dates of various reigns in 
his learned work on this subject. As it is very short we shall 
give it entire, 7 


‘* The fallacy of the attempt to guess at chronological facts by 
means of the average length of reigns is placed in the strongest point 
of view, by applying it to a few particular instances. If we take 
an average of the kings of France, from tbe time of Henry IV. 
we shall find that they continued upwards of forty years, one with 
another. Let us apply this average to the Emperors of Rome. 
The number of reigns from Cesar Augustus to Augustulus was sixty- 
two, and the Jatter prince fell in the year 476. Calculate on the 
average above dedaced, and Augustus must be computed to have 
begun his reign 2004 years B. C. Even if we adopt Sir Isaac 
Newton's average of twenty years, we shall place hima thousand 
years before his real time. On the other hand, we should shorten 
the English and French history in a like degree, if we calculate its 
duration by an average deduced from the Roman. We may conclude 
that this method of calculating the duration of reigns in one country, 
from a rule formed by the succession in another, is likely to lead us 
intogreat errors, especially if we apply to an hereditary unbroken 
series, an estimate drawn from the mutable succession in more tur 
bulent governments.” ; 


To avoid this source of error, Dr. Prichard first ascertains 
all the dates of Egyptian history, which may be determined 
by the records of other nations. For instance, the conquest 
of the country by Cambyses. The retreat of the Jews into 
Egypt, after the capture of Jerusalem, this gives the date of 
that king’s reign who slew Josiah at Megiddo. Thus by reckon- 
ing upwards and downwards from determined data, the Dr. 
hopes to have obtained some degree of accuracy. 

To examine into these details cannot be here done; bat we 
will give the result of the Dr.’s researches, and compare them 
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with those of Dr. Hales. Dr. Prichard dates the Exode ia 1619, 
p.C.; but Dr. Hales in 1648, an earlier period by nearly thirty 
years. ‘They agree in the time of the, building of the temple, 
1027 ; but differ materially respecting the shepherd kings, whom 
Dr. P, supposes to have been the Israelties, whilst Dr. Hales 
and ehronologers in general have taken them to be the Philis- 
tines, and that they were expelled Egypt in the year 1899, 
B.C. But Dr. P. seems to give more credit to Manethon 
than Josephus intended. Dr. P. observes, 


‘* Josephus considered the Shepherds who possessed Egypt as the 
Israelites, and he does not betray the least suspicion that Manethon 
intended to describe any other people by that name. Most of the 
moderns, except Perizonius, have been of a different opinion. As 
this isa question of great importance in the Egyptian history we shall 
take some pains to determine it.” 


But, whoever will turn to the passage in question will find 
that Manethon is quoted only to prove the antiquity of the 
Jewish race, and that Josephus, far from claiming to his people 
the character of shepherd kings, the conquerors of Egypt, 
prefers that derivation of the word Hycsos, which makes 
them captive shepherds, and distinctly says, that this was 
their proper description. From the various other tales as told 
by different authors, the only conclusion which in our opinion 
can be drawn is, that the ancient records, being in hierogly- 
phic, were not understood, or were lost, or that impelled by 


national vanity, a false account had been given, Now, as 
-Manethon lived in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and, 


therefore, long after the terrible destruction made my Cambyses, 
hisaccount must be received with much caution. The pas- 
sages which Dr. Prichard refers to in Eusebius and Clemens 
Alexandrinus coincide far better with the Scriptures. Yet the 
passage given from Eusebius, by no means agrees with that in 
Clemens A, 


“ Eusebius and Clemens Alexandrinus have preserved a long 
passage from Artabanus, containing the history of the Jews in Egypt, 
and of their departure under Moses, and mentioning the names of 
several persons, and many circumstances connected with the trans-~ 
actions of those times, of which we hear nothing from any other 
quarter. According to Artabanus the Egyptian king who treated 
Israel with cruelty, was called Palmanothes. This seems to be another 
way of expressing in Greek letters the Egyptian name of Amenophes, 
or, as it may be written with the Coptic article, Ph’'Amenophbes, 

“This Prince, accordingto Artabanus, built Kessan, or Goshen, and 
the temple of Heliopolis. His daughter was married fo Chenephren, 
king of a district in Upper Egypt; ‘ for at that time,’ as Artabanus 
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says, ‘ Egypt was divided into several petty kingdoms, over which, 
_ however, the king of Memphis seems to have held the chief sove. 
reignity.. The name of this princess was Merrhis: being childless, 
she adopted a young Israelite, who was named Moyses, or Muszays, 
The historian then relates that Moses was appointed to command an 
army against the Ethiopians, and performed many celebrated exploits, 
which are of a very different description from those recorded in the 
Pentateuch.” 


Excepting that Artepanus, as Clemens calls him, relating 
that Moses was imprisoned by Chenephes and being taken out 
of prison, miraculously struck the king dumb by whispering in 
his ear the. Tetragrammaton, there is no information in the 
quotation from him. 

We have dwelt at some length on this work because it is 
curious in itself, and of too deep research to fall into the 
hands of many. We apprehend that these abstruse inquiries 
into what after all can scarcely be worth knowing, the idola- 
trous fancies of the Egyptians will be deemed a waste of the 
talents which Dr. Prichard so evidently possesses. A greater 
service to literature would have been performed, had the 
chronology been investigated more at large, and particularly 
the case of the shepherd kings. Since Perizonius and the 
Dr. are alone on that subject, we should have thought a minute 
examination of what the majority of historians have advanced, 
to have been a necessary preliminary. : 


LOE SR BS NC IT OE ERTIES ES 
Harold the Exile. 12mo. Pp. 918. 1819. 


Ir is now some time since this romance was_ ushered 
‘into the world with all the tricks of literary quackery. Its 
title-page exhibits neither author, nor publisher. Yet 
it proves as innocent from libellous matter of every kind as 
Robinson Crusoe. It was insinuated to contain the life and 
adventures of a certain nobleman, and some of the intrigues 
of acertain Countess. But in the narrative we do not find 
interwoven any of the well-known achievements. of each. 
A person possessed of title and property lives too much in 
public for the more prominent parts of his conduct, and his 
more leading connections to be concealed; and we may pro- 
nounce, with the greatest certainty, that Gabrielle Montgo- 
mery and Berington, are both-the creatures of fiction. 10 
like manner, the fracas that has occurred in the family of the 
noble lord alluded to, is known to have been produced, ac- 
cording, at least, to his own poetic representation of the case; 
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by other causes than those here assigned. We must, in short, 


regard the whole as a mere novel, and as such criticise it. 

But about the same time that Harold appeared in prose, 
Don Julian appeared in verse. Both were attributed to the 
same pen. Internal evidence seems to have determined the 
jatter. It would seem as if the author were desirous of ascer- 
taining how much rubbish the public would bear, or try if he 


could not ruin entirely his own reputation.” A stanza of most — 


sentimental and beautiful poetry frequently concludes with a 
couple of lines of political ribaldry that would disgrace a 
ballad-singer. Virtue and vice, poetry and balderdash, are 
here all mixed together, like turnips and onions, fat meat and 
carrots, in an Irish stew. That the ‘writer possesses great’ 

tic abilities must be allowed, but a malignant demon seems 
tohave usurped the ascendancy over his faculties, and to have 
transformed him into a satyr. An uneasy fretfulness of dis- 
position, which no attention can sooth, an inordinate degree of 
pride which no humility will satisfy, a contemptuous vanity 
which no praise can suffice, seem by turns, or combined, to 
harass this unhappy man. Jealous of character, and greedy 
of public applause, he loses the first to obtain the latter, and 
thus has sacrificed permanent reputation and poetic immortality 
forthe horse laugh of the profligate and the vulgar. The 
life of this man faithfully delineated would indeed be a valuable 
acquisition. ‘The moralist would be curious to investigate 
what coincidence of circumstances had united to produce so 
unfortunate and wretched a result. ‘The picture would be sus- 
pended before his eye like the skeleton of a criminal on a 
dreary heath. ) 

The tale of this novel may be given ina very few words. 
An unprincipled villain, named Berrington, contrives to impose 
on Lord Harold and Gabrielle Montgomery, in the most bare- 
faced manner. Contrary to all the realities of life, these two 
become his easy dupes. They do not appear to have the faculty 
of suspicion. Indeed, after Lord Harold has been obliged to 
open his eyes to the tricks which have been played upon him, 
he becomes not a whit wiser, but almost immediately after- 
wards suffers himself again to be the dupe of Berrington’s 
‘ssociate, Lady Marchmont, whose fascinations seem to de- 
prive him of the little discernment which his biographer has 
allotted to his share. The plot is wholly inartificial, the con- 
{vances puerile and common, the denouement clumsy and 
improbable. But the reader is led through scenes of unal- 
byed woe, as Delamere, Lord Harold in disguise, justly details, 


i the following passage : 
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‘* Beeause (replied Delamere) you may hereafter hear from others 
a detail which I wish shoold first proceed ftom my own fips: not 
that I would seek, to extenuate any part of my conduct that I know 
you must eendeinn, by thus being my own narrator. I must relate 
to you a tale of fatal errors, blighted prospects, disappointed affections, 
Of talents perverted, and the fairest advantages misapplied and 
abused ; but I wish to relate it without any additional embellishment 
from the exaggerations of calumny or the men, lot gtd of envy ; so 
that, though you may detest his errors, you may feel some degree of 
compassion for the young misguided victini of an infatuation. almest 
without parallel.” 


Single passages there are of much beauty, and now and then 
remarks sanctioned by experience, which ought to be engraven 
on the hearts of every reader. To justify our criticism we 
shall give the following extract. Our readers must understand 
that Berrington contrives to alienate the affections of Lord Ha- 
rold and Gabrielle, then to marry Gabrielle himself. His pro- 
fligate conduct and his chicanery, soon become known to her, 
so that she dies broken-hearted, and the following is an account 
of the last interview which she had with Lord Harold. | Albina 
is the Countess of Marchmont. 


«¢ The canto was at length concluded, and Colonel Leslie retired 
to write some letters in an adjoining apartment, Charlotte, soon 
after hie departure, protested she was tired with the game, and quitted 
the room under pretence of seeking for something she had lost; when 
‘ Harold, no longer misled by a fastidious and mistaken principle of 
honoor, and whose heart sighed to vindicate himself in the opinion 
of the being be so much venerated, so tenderly adored, again resumed 
the conversation which had been interrupted by their mautual emo- 
tions the preceding evening, and entered into a recital of those events 
connected with his inauspicious intimacy with- Lady Marchmont, 
with which we are already acquainted, and which, without any for- 
mal accusation of art and seduction against Albina, was sufficiently 
explicit to exculpate the young and inexperienced victim of het 
wiles from much of the criminality attached to his past conduct. 
Tears of mingled pain and pleasure chased each other down the pale 
cheeks of Gabrielle while listening to this recital, and when he. had 
concluded, ‘ Oh, Harold !’ she mournfully exclaimed, ‘ I have indeed 
greatly wronged you ; but did you know the many miserable mo 
ments occasioned me by this error, you would, I think, forgive my 
involuntary injustice. Had my lot been, in reality, as felicitous as \ 
was, alas ! the reverse, the idea of that course I believed you were 
pursuing would have been sufficient to embitter all my bliss, and the 
report gave to every sorrow a keener pang. The aggravated details 
of Mr. Berrington, who seemed to take a cruel and malignant plea 
sure in conversing on the subject of your errors, incessantly tortu 
my feelings by the conviction they were calculated'to awaken of yout 
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sill persisting in the fatal infatuation which had undone you. I need 
notnow call to your remembrance our unexpected interviews in Gla- 
morganshire and London, when your appearance and manners con- 
rinced me your mind was a prey to grief, whose cause I dared not 
ek to penetrate ; but I endeavoured to hope that some share of this 
too evident dejection might be imputed to the influence of remorse 
opon a noble, though misguided nature, a hope which was appa- 
rently confirmed by the language you then used. Had you been 
more explicit, Harold, I should not now have to upbraid myself for 
having, by my reproaches, inflicted another pang on an already aching 
heart.” 

“On myself only, dearest Gabrielle,’ replied Harold fervently, 
‘should your condemnation rest ; and on that romantic and mistaken 
principle of honour, which shrunk from a vindication of my own 
conduct at the expence of her who had been my destruction. But 
we will drop a subject so painful to us both ; and never, if you 
regard my repose, let the name of Lady Marchmont be again ex- 
changed between us.” 

“Then, ere we relinquish for ever the distressing theme, promise 
me, Harold, to comply with the last request I shall now make you.’ 

“‘Oh, name it, my angel friend,’ exclaimed Harold with much 
emotion ; ‘ and though it were existence itself which you demanded, 
be assured of my compliance.’ 


“* Promise me, then, Harold, by our past tenderness and mutual 
sufferings, to fly from the seducing blandishments of the too-fascinat- 
ing Albina. Promise me, if you again meet, to resist her fatal en- 
chantments. ° 

“« Qh, do not doubt my resolution on this point,’ replied Harold, 
avoluntarily sinking on one knee by the couch where Gabrielle was 
iting. * The spell-which once bound me to the enchantress bas 
been long since dissolved, And here I call on every thing most sacred 
0 witness my solemn promise never more to become subject to her 
wer. Qh, believe me, Gabrielle, I have already drank too deeply 
bap Witter cup of remorse to tempt again the noxious and revolting 

raught,” 

“*Ttis enough, Harold,’ replied Gabrielle, “I am satisfied. Al- 
uighty God,’ she added, clasping her hands together asshe spoke, and 
‘using her tear-fraught, beautiful eyes to that heaven whose succour 
ie implored, ‘ hear him, I beseech thee, and strengthen him to fulfil 
he resolution now taken in thy sacred presence.’ ; 

“ She paused—exhausted by the energy with which she had spo- 
ten, and a paler hue stole o’er her sunken cheek. Harold, alarmed, 
Was flying for assistance, but was withheld by a motion from Gabri- 
tle not to leave her ; and, sustaining her languid frame in his arms, 

watched, with acute anxiety, her changing countenance in momen- 
ty expectation of her fainting. She soon, however, revived, but 
peared too much exhausted for any farther conversation ; and, on 

expressing a desire to be alone, Harold retired, with ‘an intreaty 
she would endeavour to obtain a short repose ; and, in the soli+ 
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tude of his own apartment, be gave a free indulgence to those fee}; 
and reflections which this morning’s incidents had awakened ‘in 4, 
mind.” 


_ Now who would believe that after such an affectionate warn- 
ing, and such fervent resolutions, Lord Harold should fal} an 
éasy victim to the syren the very next time he meets her ? 
All this is clamsy and unreal. However, we have not always 
that remark to make. Sometimes we meet with authentic his- 
tory, with accurate description of what does occasionally occur 
in domestic life. Lady Lmily Desmond was the person whom 
Lord Harold did finally marry, and more readers, perhaps, than 
one, will find his own case thus pourtrayed : 


“If love had not a share in his union with Lady Emily, its place 
was supplied by gratitude for her affection, and an earnest desire for 
promoting her happiness, and with any other woman these sentiments 
would probably have been sufficient to ensure their mutual felicity. 
But the mind of Lady Emily was not formed for moderate enjoyment. 
With her it was either ecstacy or despair, rapture or agony, and, her 
imayination imbued with the romantic reveries of. her favourite 
Rousseau, beheld no medium between the transports of passion and 
the cold feelings of indifference. The ravings of a distenipered fancy 
she regarded as the genuine language of love, and the idea of adora- 
tion was always associated in her mind with that of a beloved object. 
* €€ Influenced by such sentiments, Lady Emily had been unexpect- 
edly united to the object of a Jong cherished and apparently hopeless 
passion, and in the first transport of anticipated happiness excited by 
this event, every other idea was absorbed or annihilated. Buta few 
months brought with them feelings of a far different nature, and Lady 
Emily, who had expected to find an adoring and devoted. husband in 
the object of her ardent attachment, was hurt at the tranquil and 
unimpassioned affection of Harold, which was rather displayed in bis 
uniform tenderness and attention, than by sudden starts of fondness 
or expressions of admiration, Neither his time nor his thoughts 
were exclusively engrossed by her, nor did he entirely relinquish 
every intellectual study and manly exercise because their pursuit in- 
cluded a temporary separation from his fair partner. Her society, 
indeed, was always welcome, but an unavoidable absence did not call 
forth from Harold any of those violent demonstrations of alternate 
regret and rapture, which are the criterion of affection in rdémantic 
minds. Inthe eyes of Lady Emily all this was a direct violation of 
the laws of love, which required, in her opinion, an exclusive devo- 
tion to the beloved object, and her husband could not possibly feet 
that sentiment for her, since he was able to find pleasure or amus¢-| 
ment from any thing in which she did-not participate.” 


Alas ! how often has romantic expectations, desires incom- 
patible witli earthly affairs, and schemes which had not yeason 
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for their basis, prevented the enjoyment of blessings which 
providence had bestowed, and embittered connexions which 
might have produced contentment and comfort. Even where 
vice has not infused her destructive poison in the cup, folly 
alone has produced misery, and the mere absence of religious 
feelings proved destructive of friendship, gratitude, and love. 
With these impressions on our mind we cannot better con- 
clude this strange and eventful tale than by the following sen- 
tence : . 


‘* Dreadful consequence of even one deviation from the path of 
virtue ! Who will venture to assert that the crime, however repented 
of, may not extend its baleful influence to the brightest and purest 
scenes of succeeding existence ?” ; 


Se eee es 


Notes on Africa ; particularly those parts which are situated be- 
tween Cape Verd and the River Congo ; containing Shetches 
of the geographical Situations ; the Manners and Customs ; 
the Trade, Commerce, and Manufactures; and the Govern- 
ment and Policy of the various nations in this extensive Tract. 
Also a View of their capabilities for the reception of civiliza- 
tion ; with hints for the melioration of the whole African Po- 
pulation. By G.A. Robertson, Esq. JIilustrated with a 
correct Map of the countries visited. ‘To which is added an 
Appendix, containing a compendious account of the Cape of 
Good Hope, its productions and resources, with a variety of 
important information very necessary to be known by persons 
about to emigrate to that colony. Pp. 460, Sherwood, Neely, 
and Jones. 1819. 





We have here much local information, conveyed in a very un- 
ostentatious manner. The author, Mr. Robertson, has been 
concerned in the African trade for many years, and this volume 
is the result of his personal observations during that time. 
The coast which he has visited ranges from the fourteenth de- 
gree of west longitude down to Cape Lopez, in longitude 
eleven degrees east of Greenwich, and lies almost immediately 
under the fifth degree of north latitude. Beginning at the 
western extremity, and proceeding along the line of coast to 
Cape Lopez, our author gives us distinct accounts of the man- 
hers, customs, trade, and dispositions of each tribe or 
nation as they succeed to each other. Camwood, rice, ivory, 
gold, wax, and honey, are the general articles of commerce, 
and their united value is supposed to amount to 219,200. 
yearly. It would appear from Mr. Robertson’s narration, that 
No. 260, Vol. 57, January, 1820. li 
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this commerce might be much increased, and the value of ex- 
ports of course in proportion, by proper stations on the coast, 
and by promoting the civilization of the natives. In some 
parts-great progress is already made, and at Old Calebar many 
of the inhabitants can both read and write English. This js 
a great step gained : for, if the designs of the English were 
once understood, and their persons protected by a respectable 
force, trade would naturally flow to that point. where it would 
be transacted with ease and security. But whilst government 
is employed in curbing the factious spirits of the seditious at 
home, there can be-no leisure for these improvements abroad, 
and we are thus obliged to lese the precious hours of peace, 
which might be so well employed in extending the commerce, 
and confirming the strength of the empire. 

As every chapter of this. entertaining volume ‘contains an 
account of some-separate people, it is difficult. to. make any 
selection, for one claims our attention as mueh. as another, 
We must therefore select those passages which may be of ge- 
neral interest, as the following :. 


“¢ Ju tisprudence is not professed by individuals on any part of the 
Gold Co.ast ; mor are either penal or other laws exereised or adminis- 
tered, gen*rally, by any common forms. Disputes, as well as the 
punishment Of crime, are usually determined at a session of the 
chiefs, who h.2ar the evidence, and decide by a majority of votes ; 
but the venality’ of the bench is often very great ; and where much 
interest is used if favour of any of the parties, they are commonly 
successful, even though the case may be clearly represented to th: 
contrary. In crimisal trials, if the Pynins (elders) cannot manage 
tl 1e business as they wish, they usaally resort to Doom (ordeal) i.e. 
the person accused is compelled to swallow a large quantity of a poi- 
so nous bark, which is very nauseous ; if it be retained on the stomach 
tk @ accused is considered guilty, and subjected to all the penalties 
* gitich may be adjudged by the session. Such judgment being, too 
frequently, unjust and oppressive in the extreme, the several penalties 
being often inflicted on the most absurd or frivolous grounds, it may 
pot: be inappropriate to: mention an instance or two. 

«A rich merchant resided at Animaboo, whu was known to Eu-. 
repeans by the name of Tum Coffee ; by his industry he had gained. 

muay friends. in the interior ; his mercantile conduct was so exact, 
that.the traders-from the country generaily gave bim a preference '0 
he sale of their commodities. This excited the jealousy. of his 

pponents in trade, who sought, by every means in their power, (0 

jure him. Accident at length gave them an opportunity of aecus- 

yhim. He had a wealthy uncle, to whom he was heir, and who; 

‘the most affectionate conduct, had evinced a great regard for him, | 

as he was his adviser in his mercantile speculations, they fre- 
ily dined together. The uncle died suddenly, and the nephew 
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was accused of being the cause of his death ; his enemies following 


up the accusation, it soon assumed a serious character ; the affair was 


Jaid before asession of the Pynins and Fetigh-men, priests, which had 
assembled for the purpose ; but as the evidence did not tend to cri- 
minate the unfortunate victim of their vengeance, ordeal was resorted 
to; that also failed, as he vomited the deleterious mixture, and ought 
thereby to have been acquitted ; but more certain means were re- 
sorted to : the relations of the deceased were assembled and. formed 
into a circle around the chief priest, who set a pole on his head, aud 


‘jtof course fell upon Coffee, who was sentenced to pay a large sum 


in gold annually, or lose his head. After they had robbed him of 
the greater part of bis estate, the sentence was at length revoked ; 
bat as Tom Coffee died soon after, it was suspected that his death 
was occasioned by some unfair proceeding. © . © | 

“ At Tantum the mother of a child was attracted by its cries, 
which were caused by a pig having taken something from it of which 
it had beem eating : as was natural, the woman strock the pig with a 
sick which happened to be near. This blow, the owner of the 
pig contended, caused its death ; the affair, however, remained many 
years unnoticed, but it was at length brought forward and urged with 
such rigour, that many persons were involved in it who were not 
born at the time the transaction took place. As the animal was a 
female, the damages were calculated at a higher rate, and the result 
was, that every one connected by the most distant affinity with the 
whappy mother, to the number of thirty-two, husband, children, 
and all that were most dear, were sold as a remuneration for the loss 
ofapig. The avarice of the chiefs, who received a proportion of 
thespoil, was then only restrained when there was nothing more to 
be disposed of.. The same monstrous practice is adopted on the loss 
of fowls, and the claims calculated in the same way. Whole families 
have been sold for a single chicken, 

“Sorcery is also resorted to. Those who profess Sooman, the 
power of prediction, are very industrious in finding out the causes of 
uncommon occurrences, and usually ascertain that they have.been 
occasioned by witchcroft. Tothe misfortune of those females who 
have a numerous progeny, and relatives by the female line, they are 
frequently accused and found guilty. Every one connected with 


them by the most distant affinity, is then sold, and the amount of 


their sale divided among the chiéf and priests. 

“ Cases even'more aggravated happen daily, and are practised to 
‘serious extent. It is to be hoped, however, that since the abolition 
of the slave-trade by Great Britain, the beams of civilization will be 
Permitted to shine on this wretched and degraded portion of the earth, 
and that the misguided inhabitants of this part of Africa will ulti- 


nately assuamea moral and manly dignity, to them, at present, totally 
known, : 


‘ Ospeed it, Heaven, and bid the day draw near !" 


“ The law with respect to hereditary claim descends in the female 
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line. For although the males possess the property, and power is 
vested entirely in them, yet their children are precluded from linea] 
claim, because of the uncertainty of their being really the descend. 
ants of the supposed father ; and, as the female lineage must be more 
certain, it is preferred. Thus, if two brothers and a sister be born 
by the same mother, the eldest son of the sister is heir to his uncles, 
and takes charge of their families at their death, and they logk to 
him for protection in the same manner as they did to their parents 
during their lives. This law does not prevent parents from giving 
property to their children at any period during their natural lives, nor 
can the heir take any cognizance of the transaction. 

‘«* All cases of adultery are punishable with the slavery of both 
the culprits, or the value of a slave to be paid to the husband; but 
in some instances as much as ten slaves’ value has been paid. Adul- 
tery is, however, byno means common on this part of the coast, 
prostitutes being very numerous, and the penalties so much dreaded. 

“‘ The laws and customs of these people are ill-defined, and liable 
to be applied in any way which those in power think proper. The 
custom of Brandee, staking property to abide the issue of a dispute, 
precludes those who are poor from obtaining redress of the most 
serious wrongs ; for, if they cannot produce as much property as has 
been brought forward by the person who injured them, their plea will 
not be heard. Persons in power take advantage of this abominable 
Jaw, and often take articles from the market with impunity, sending 
the owner any thing which they chuse in lieu of it.” 


The accounts respecting Mungo Park have ever been held 
liable to much suspicion. The following relation will therefore 
be read with much attention. It is, however, much to be re- 
gretted that Mr. Robertson has not given the date of his con- 
versation with Adoo Ghesse. 


“* As we are here in the centre of the African continent, before we 
proceed further in our description of Ashantee, we think it will be 
proper to take a view of the errors in the mission of the enterprising 
but unfortunate Mungo Park, and to point out the best method of 
éxploring as well asof civilizing Africa. We have, it is true, before 
touched on the latter subject ; but it is so interesting and important, 
that we may be pardoned if we should reiterate what can, indeed, be 
scarcely repeated too often, to those, at least, who are at all interested 
in the well-being of this portion of the human race. 

‘¢ The particulars given by Mr. Park relative to Soko, Sego, differ 
much from the accounts of it which have been received from the na- 
tives, and the names of some of the persons which he introduces 00 
not sound like those of that country. It is true that Mansong has 40 
affinity to Mansa, which isa common name amongst the Ashantees, | 
but the sound is more like Me-Ossong, an expression commonly 
allegorically, in which sense it means the strongest or most powerful, 
but literally is, Jam an elephant ; ‘ modebene’ seems to be 1m00-) 
deebene, which literally means, eat human dung. In fact, all the 
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names of persons which are mentioned in Mr Park’s Journal, either 
of Sego or San Sanding, appear tohave been feigned for the purpose 
of deceiving him, and lead to the probable opinion that it was their 
intention to oppose his further progress from the first. It is most 
probable, too, that they merely allowed him to fit up the canoe for 
(heir own information, as the mode of fitting it out might be useful 
to them. 

‘«‘ It may be plausibly assumed that the viceroy at Soko could not 
allow Mr. Park to proceed without the approbation of the king ; and 
as it would only take fourteen days for their best runners to perform 
the journey and back again, there would be plenty of time to concert 
measures for his detention. And as it is most probable that he would be 
sent to the king to be examined, I here give some particulars tending 
to confirm this opinion, which was obtained from Adoo Ghesse, 
without his being impressed with any idea of their importance. | 

In a desultory conversation with this man, he mentioned that he 
had seen some white men at Akoomassey ; this excited my curiosity ; 
and on interrogating him on the subject, he gave a very clear account. 
He said that he was often at Akoomassey for the purpose of trade ; 
and that while he remained there, he was frequently in the palace, in 
conseqaence of one of his relations living in it, who was the bearer 
of the golden axe, which is carried before the king in their proces- 
sions, amongst other regalia. By these means he fad often opportu- 
nities of seeing the white men, who were four in number : two were 
tall, and appeared to be gentlemen, the others were yellow, and looked 
sickly, One of the gentlemen was much marked with the small 
pox, and wore spectacles. He understood from his friend that they 
could read and write, as they had read some books* which were 
brought from Aura. When I questioned him as to the time, he, 
after some reflection, said that it was a little before the Fantyn war. 
This will be found to correspond very nearly with that period when 
Mr. Park and his companions are supposed to have left Sansandy on 
their journey downthe Niger. Adoo Ghesse learned also that they 
had been brought from a distance in litters, as they had become lame 
by travelling. He positively affirmed that they had quadrants, with 
which they were in the habit of looking at the sun, and sometimes at 
the moon: he admitted that he never saw them taking any observa- 
tions himself, but heard the people say so. What is most striking in 
this account is, that Adoo Ghesse picked Mr. Park's likeness out from 
among several others, aud observed that it was like the face, but not 
like the hair, | 
_ “IT place great confidence in Adoo Ghesse’s statements, because, 
in addition to other reasons, they were delivered without his having 
thought them of any importance. I tried indirectly to confute him, 
butcould not effect the slightest change in the account which he had 
first given. I also desired my servant, who was an Ashantee, to ques- 


==. 





“' * Book is the common appellation given to letters, or even scraps 
f paper which are written upon. | 3 
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tion him in his own language, in as particular a manner as possible, 
relative to the circumstances, but we did not find the least. difference 
or equivocation. Suspecting that the white men spoken of by Adoo 
Ghesse might have been Moors or Arabs, J closely questioned him 
on that head, but he continued stedfast in his assertion that they were 
proper white men. 

“On a retrospect of the affair, it appears that this would be the 
most likely termination of Mr. Park’s mission ; for, as he staid so Jong 
at Sansandy, the king would probably order him to Akoomasgy ; 
and after arriving there, their situation would become hopeless, if, on 
examinatiun, the chiefs were not satisfied with the nature cf the 
journey : no one dared to carry a letter for them by which their situ. 
ation could be made known at any of the European settlements, or 
otherwise render them service, by which their captivity could be di- 
vulged to those who would take an interest in their release. 

“* After all, this account must be received with great caution, there 
being nothing in Mr. Paik’s account tocorroborate it, nor in Isaaco's 
Journal.” | 


If Park be alive, there can be little doubt but he will find 
the means of conveying the intelligence to some part of the 
coast inhabited by Europeans. If he should be detained in 
the interior of *frica, and after some years escape to Europe, 
his detention will be neither useless to himself, nor to the 
mission upon which he set out. Indeed, with respect to the 
latter, the course of the Niger, Mr. Robertson has given some 
very important information, drawn, it is true, from natives, but 
corroborated by circumstances. In p. 210 he says, 


«« The Ashantees appear to have more correct ideas of the geogra- 
phy of Africa, than any other nation which have communications with 
Europeans. They speak with confidence relative to the course of the 
Niger, which they call Insukessey, and say ‘thatit continues its course 
tothe eastward, untilit fallsintothe lake Bondoo, which receives, besides, 
many other great rivers, and that it discharges its waters by three arms, 
which divide and fall into the sea by many branches in the Bights of 
Benin and Biafra, in the Gulph of Guinea, each by its magnitude being 
a great river, even in the dry season.’ As this statement is corroborated 
by the information obtained from the natives on the sea-coast, at the 
various places which are commonly frequented by Europeans, and 
also by the inland traders, I do not offer the Ashantee statement 4 
hypothetical, but as one which may be considered as certain, and per 
fectly consistent with the geographical situation of this part of Africa. 
Indeed, every natural appearance supports this opinion. The land 
near the shore, from Lagos to old Calebar, is flat and alluvial ; and 
the general physiognomy of the country in the neighbourhood indi- 
eates the same thing ; added to which, and mcst important of all, is 
the great quantity of water which is discharged by the various rive 
into the Gulph of Guinea, which must be supplied by long aad 





















































of seven hundred miles. This fact has’ led many intelligent persons 
to conclude that a ridge of mountains must be the ofly reason of 
such aphenomenoa ; hence a ridge has been commonly assumed as 
extending to a great distance from east to west on this ‘part of the 
African continent. But this opinion is contradicted by the native 
traders, who unanimously agree that the country, to a great distance 
in the interior, is intersected with heights, but with no ridges. The 
Ashantees say that the Ghong mountains‘extend in varied height, in 
an ambient direction, to the north-east, until they are nearly met by 
those of Bompoisey and Enampon, which, we are told, extend to the 
centre of this vast continent, in a circuitous course to the eastward 
as faras Camaroons, whetethey terminate near the shore ; the whole 
forming an amphitheatre, the vast area of which must contain an: 
immense quantity of water during the rains, which cannot be ab- 
sorbed, as every rill is, at that period, magnified into a great stream, 
andin fact the whole low ceuntry isinundated. Another proof that 
the Niger empties itself into the Gulph of Guinea, is the formation 
of new and alluvial soil, which, in the rainy season, is brought down 
inimmense quantities, by the various and impetuous streams, to the 
ica, and there deposited. ‘There are many proofs that the shore, in 
the Bights of Benin and Biafra, continues extending to the southward ; 
amongst others it may be mentioned, that the sand which is situated 
atthe confluence of the New Calebar and Bonny rivers, commonly 


known to Europeans by the name of the Breaker-head, which was_ 


only dry at low water some time since, is now inhabited, and afforde 
pasture for a considerable number of horned cattle. Notwithstand- 
ing these minor facts: tend to corroborate the opinion that the efflux 
of this immense body of water must terminate in the sea here, it 
were absolutely unnecessary to adduce them; for if the geographical 
_ are compared with the effects, they must speak for theme 
selves. 

“ On passing from Lagos.to Calebar, the number of rivers which 
tll their volume of waters to the ocean is astonishing : there are no 
ss than twelve, which are from half-a-mile to four miles in breadth at 
their entrances, and most of them are navigable for large vessels. 
Where can such rivers arise? These being the exit of the Niger 
ind its tri&tary streams can alone solve the problem. Under this 
impression let us take the Niger at Soko, Sego, according to Mr. 
Park, and allow its majestic flood to receive the tribute of numerdus 
reams for the distance of six hundred: miles, which is the mean 
pace between that place and Bonny, where the eastern branch falls 
to the sea, and we shal] find the cause and effect in perfect union.” 


This fact of these rivers flowing continually with a full 


‘team, and not subject to be dried up, proves that they have 
i source in some large inland lake, which being kept ever 
‘ul by other rivers running into it, and the usual efiects of 
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never-failing streams. It should be remembered, too, thaf no great 
rivers fall into the sea between the Sherbro and the Volta, a distance 
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the rainy seasons, becomes a reservoir regularly emptying itself 
by these outlets. | | 

But the great obstacle to the civilization of Africa is the 
slave trade, which, however relinquished by Great Britain, js 
still carried on by the Portuguese, and other nations under the 
Portuguese flag, to such « degree as to render the neighbour- 
hood of many towns on the coast perpetual scenes of war, 
treachery, and violence. ‘To check these traders, as well ag to 
extend a commerce beneficial to all parties, Mr. R. recommends 
our taking possession of an unclaimed island near on the coast, 
which he describes in the following manner : 


‘* The island of Fernando Po is high, and has of course diversity 
of climate, but must, upon the whole, be healthy, although I know 
there is an existing opinion tothe contrary. The few inhabitants who 
are upon it cultivate the vicinity of the villages, where they grow 
yams, &c. in great profusion ; but they are always in confusion by 
their intestine quarrels, They are reputed villains, and have com- 
mitted shameful acts of barbarity on some Europeans who have fallen 
into their hands ; an efficient English settlement would soon, how- 
ever, cure these evils. They throw the lance with accuracy toa 
great distance, and employ it advantageously in fishing. The Portu- — 
guese had once a temporary possession of this island, but they ceded | 
it to Spain, by whom it was abandoned; some of the negroes still 
know something of ‘the languages of both these countries, and many — 
of their customs, as well as some of their bad habits, are retained. 

‘‘ A colony might easily be established here. People from the | 
Krous and other parts of the coast, who are in the habits of inter- | 
course with Europeans, might be easily induced to emigrate ; and | 
such measures might be adopted as would soon make it the intrepot 
of the Gulph of Guinea. Indeed, it might soon be rendered valuable 
by internal cultivation, as the soil appears good. The nature of the | 
island altogether appears so varied, as to make agricultural pursuits 
productive. The natives would not, in all probability, offer any 
resistance, as they are not numerous, being principally renegades, 
who have been banished from the adjacent countries, and have gone 
tothe island in canoes. Besides, if a colony, protected by Great 
Britain, and conducted in a proper and kind spirit, were “once ¢sta- | 
blished here, the opposition of the few natives must be fruitless; !" 
is not in the nature of things possible that they ceuld long oppos 
habits and manners which must afford to themselves superior £004, 
superior raiment, superior comfort, and superior happiness.” 


Besides, this island being nearer the coast than Prince’ | 
Island, or St. Thomas’s, both in the possession of the Portu- 
guese, cruisers stationed there would necessarily intercept theit | 
= and hence render this wretched traffic almost imprac- | 
ticuble, 
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On the banks of the river Danger, which is at no great dis- 
tance from Fernandez Po, the finést timber for ship-building, 
and of a large size, is to be found. ‘The quantity is immense, 
and very convenient for shipping. ‘The red wood trees are very 
lofty and valuable, a wood superior to mahogany for furniture, 
as it takes as fine a polish, and is not so liable to warp. 

Mr. Robertson has taken for his motto—Qua viDIT NAUTA 
scRipsit—and in plain sterling English he has communicated 
to us information which may be relied on. Here are no flights 
of fancy, and no travellers’ tales. We shall be very glad to 
meet with our sailor again. 








A Sermon preached at the Visitation of the Right Worshipful 
Charles Bailhe, M. A. held at Thirsh, July 10, 1816, 
With copious Notes: in which ts demonstrated, on the broadest 
and most fundamental principles of the Christian Faith, that 
the full power of remitting or retaining Sins, and of dispensing 
Absolution, is an essential prerogative of the Christian Priest- 
hood. By the Rev. John Oxlee, Rector of Scawton, and 
Curate of Stonegrave, and Author of “ The Doctrines of 
the Trinity and Incarnation considered and maintained on 

_ the Principles of Judaism,” &c. Hatchard, Piccadilly; F. 
C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church-Yard, London; and 
J. Wolstenholme, and J. and G. Todd, York, 1819. 


We have to apologize to Mr. Oxlee for our long neglect of 
this discourse. Among other causes of that neglect was the 
reflection, that the men of this generation are scarcely pre- 
pared for the reception of such ancient and primitive truths. 
We apprehend that its perusal will have an effect similar to 
putting new wine into old bottles. Such a ferment will follow 
in the understanding of many, that they will be obliged to 
relieve themselves by bursting out into exclamations of popery, 
bigotry, and priestcraft. However, as favourable symptoms 
are every day appearing, and as the turbulence and _ infidelity 
of the manufacturing districts, where methodism was supposed 
to be predominant, proves the unsoundness of that mode of 
schism, we begin to hope that men will again return to the 
rock out of which they were hewn. The emptiness of metho- 
dism, and its evanescent effect on the minds of its professors, 
are now proved, We are well aware they will evade this reflec- 
tion by disavowing the riotous to have been their members. 
Just so, Freemasons deny that oaths are ever used in their 
lodges, because, when an oath is used, the lodge is closed. 
But were not the lower classes in all these districts from 
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necessity the hearers of methodist teachers ? The distress of 
the times might have made them clamorous on political topics, 
but if any sound religious principles had been infused into 
them by their teachers, they never would have entertained 
those blasphemous opinions which have so unfortunately pre- 
vailed amongst them. The cause is sufficiently evident. Me- 
thodism directs all her efforts to the feelings, not the reason, 
They are very mutable. We know one that was once a most 
enthusiastic preacher among them, a man of great warmth 
and energy, but is now an atheist. A brother infidel having 
once at our recommendation taken up Leslie’s dialogues with 
a deist, was advised by him to lay it aside, as it was a flimsy 

erformance! In fact, there never can be any dependence on 
the feelings. Whoever builds on them, builds on sand. If 
the reason be once convinced, although the feelings may for 
_a time overpower conviction, they never extinguish it. A man 
may be hurried off by temptation, and do the evil that he would 
not. But the paroxysm will be generally short, and great 
crimes wholly avoided. 

We may hope then to recal by proper exertions these wan- 
derers to the fold of the church, and the full tone of ortho- 
doxy may again be attained among us. With these hopes, 
Mr. Oxlee has published this discourse, which, with the notes, 
are full of information which, we agree with him, many, even 
of the clergy, stand in need of. The cause of this ignorance 
is their taking up with second-hand theology, and seeking even 
that from improper sources. As Mr. O. truly observes, 


«* IT cannot but think, that by cultivating so familiar an acquaintance 
with the works of Matthew Henry, Watts, Doddridge, Jennings, 
and Lardner, too many of the established clergy have acquired a total 
disrelish for the true doctrine and discipline of the church of England; 
at least for those peculiarities in which she is at variance with the 
chapel and the meeting-house, Indeed, when these dissenters are pro- 
truded into notice, and constantly cited by those who have taken 
upon them to direct the sacred studies of the younger clergy, it ought 
not to be a matter of wonder, that we have so much Calvinism, 
Methodism, and Unitarianism, poured forth from the pulpit. This 
is the more to be regretted, because, not to mention the poisonous 
tenets with which these writings abound, on ail the important points 
on which they have touched, there is far more learning and truth to 
be found, not only amongst the divines of the church of England, 
but likewise amongst those of the church of Rome, as might easily 
be demonstrated, were this the place for doing it. Besides, nothing 
could have tended more strongly to bring the learning of the clergy 
into just contempt : in that those authors whom they ought to have 
corrected and instructed, they have implicitly taken for their guides 5 
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of which, amongst other lamentable examples, I need but mention 
that of Dr. Paley, in his Evidences of Christianity ; where, as the 
reader will fiad, every thing which savours of Christian antiquity is 
borrowed from Dr. Lardner.” 


The old divines of the church, the giants, as our venerable 
monarch once called them, would give very different notions 
from those propagated in modern systems of divinity. From 
Bishop Bramhall, for instance, the scielist would find the 
sacraments to be realities, and not signs, and that christian 
ministers are priests, not preachers, merely. But an epitome 
of those axioms, which are now so generally forgotten, is to 
be found in this excellent sermon, on 20th chap. and 23d verse 
of St. John. Mr. Oxlee’s principal topics are, the power of 
the keys, the Sacrament of Baptism, and the commemorative 
Sacrifice of the Eucharist. We wish we could induce our 
readers to study the whole discourse, by giving the following 
quotation, serving to prove what the power of the keys was in 
the primitive church. | 


“* De Sacerdotio Lib. III. Though in the original composition of 
the sermon, I was obliged to confine myself to the single testimony 
of St. Chrysostom ; I shall now take the opportunity of adding a few 
more, commencing with that of Dionysius, commonly called the 
Areopagite ; but whether the Areopagite or not, a Christian writer 
atleast of great antiquity and of great eloquence, and whose ortho 
doxy to this day has never been called in question. ‘ So likewise the 
priests,’ says this Dionysius, ‘ have the power to excommunicate, 
inasmuch as they are the interpreters of the divine judgments ; 
not that the all wise Deity servilely follows, if I may so speak, their 
unreasouable and hasty acts; but because at the suggestion of the 
Divine Spirit, and in the discharge of their sacerdotal function, they 
deservedly separate those from the communion who are condemned by 
God. For, Receive ye, says he, the Holy Spirit : whosesoever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted ; whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained, 
In like manner to him that is enlightened with the divine revelations 
of the all luminous father, the oracles say ; Whatsoever thou shalt 
bind upon earth, shall be bound in heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt 
loosen upon earth, shall be loosed in heaven: seeing that be, and 
every priest conformable to him, according to the revelations existing 
within him of the Father’s judgments, and in the capacity of a divine 
interpreter and heavenly conductor, as well admits those that are 
godly, as excludes those that are wicked and ungodly. Nor did he 
Utter that divine declaration, as the scripture saith, of himself, or 
because flesh and blood had revealed it tohim ; but by God, who 
had initiated his understanding into the knowledge of divine things, 
The holy priests, therefore, must so use their excommunications, 
and all their priestly powers as the Divine Being shall move them ; 


@d the others must so attend to the priests. in those things which 
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they perform in their priestly capacity, as unto those that are moved 
and prompted by God : for he that despiseth you, says he, despiseth 
me.” De Eccles. Hier. p. 229, Paris, Ed. 1562. ‘* Letus then,’ 
saith Athanasius, ‘ well consider our true king, Jesus Christ ; anq 
examine ourselves, whether our bonds are loosened, that we may 
derive the more profit. But, if thy bonds are not yet loosed; 
deliver thyself up to the disciples of Jesus. For they are present 
who can loosen thee, according to that power which they have re. 
ceived from the Saviour. For whatsoever ye shall bind, says he, 
upon earth, shall also be bound in heaven ; and whatsoever ye shall 
loosen upon earth, shall also be loosened in heaven. And, if ye 
forgive any their sins; they shall be forgiven them. Blessed are those 
whose iniquities are forgiven; and whose sins are covered.’ On 
Matt, xxi.2. ‘ The power of remitting sins,’ says St. Basil, ¢ is not 
given absolutely ; but depends upon the obedience of the penitent, 
and upon his agreement with him who has the care of his soul. For 
of such is it written, If any two of you shall agree together upon 
earth : on whatever they may agree, if they ask it, it shall be done 
for them by my Father who is in heaven. The question, in what 
faults every one may grant absolution, need not be asked ; as the 
New Testament makes no distinction as to what they may be ; but 
that he should announce to those who worthily and truly repent, the 
remission of every sin: especially since the Lord himself bath pro- 
mised, saying, Concerning whatever thing they shall agree together, 
&c.’ Reg. Contract.15. God forbid,’ says St. Jerome, ‘ that I 
should say any thing to the prejudice of those who, succeeding to 
the rank of apostles, make with their sacred mouth the body of 
Christ ;*by whose means also we are Christians; who, having the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, in some measure judge before the 
day of judgment ; who preserve the Lord’s spouse in soberness and 
chast#y. But, as I have before noted, the cause of the monks is 
one; that of the clergy, another. The clergy feed the sheep; Iam | 
fed. They live from the altar ; forme, as it were a barren tree, the 
axe is laid to the root, if I do not bring my gift to the altar. Nor can 
I pretend poverty; since in the gospel the Lord praised the old — 
widow, who had cast into the treasury two mites ; which was all she 
had left. For me it is not Jawful to sit before a priest ; but for bim, 
in case I sin, it is lawful to deliver me to Satan for the destruction of 
the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus. 
In the Mosaic dispensation, indeed, whosoever should have disobeyed 
the priests, was either, after being taken without the camp, stoned 
to death by the people ; or, being beheaded, expiated the contempt 
he had shown with his blood. So now, the refractory is put to death — 
by the spiritual sword; or, on being excommunicated, is torn [0 

pieces by the savage mouth of devils.’ 4d Heltodorum.” | 


We hope this may excite curiosity to peruse the rest, which | 
we shall endeavour yet farther to stimulate by an extract of the | 
sermon containing opinions we fear quite new to the modern | 


~ 
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race of divines, but which are inculeated by Jewell, and every 
divine of the reformation. 


« But perhaps it will be here objected, that, without repentance 
and faith, baptism is not rightly received ; and that, since it is to he 
feared too many approach the font without these credentials, such 
baptism can be of no avail; and must tend to lower the pretensions 
of the minister to remit or retain sins at will, by the performance of 
this sacrament. That repentance and faith are requisite in the 
person to be baptized, I readily grant. In the case of infants, in- 
deed, these essentials must of necessity be dispensed with; as these 
little innocents can neither repent nor believe, though they can per- 
form both those things afterwards ; and indeed are required so to do, 
by the command of the church. But for the evi] of which we com- 
plain, that many come to be baptised, without being prepared or 
qualified, the church has her remedy, withoyt proceeding to nullify 
their baptism, or to consider as void this act of her minister. The 
remedy is this. That in all cases where the recipients of baptism 
have acted either through ignorance or unbelief, their becoming truly 
penitent, and returning into the bosom of the church, will make up 
and atone for all the deficiencies of their past acts; and their baptism 
will then be rendered to them as valid, as though they had come to 
the font with every qualification. Hence it is, that this act of 
dispensative power is never to be repeated. Nay, if we may rely on 
the orthodox questions and answefs, appended to the works of Justin 
Martyr, and though not his, yet unquestionably as old as the fourth 
century ; even heretical ordination itself is thus to be corrected, 
there being no more occasion for fresh ordination than for fresh 
baptism ; as the return of the offenders into the bosom of the church, 
by the imposition of hands, is sufficient to stamp the validity of 
their ordination, and to admit them to the functions of the Christian 
ministry. It must be absurd, therefore, to argue against the efficacy 
of baptism from the incompetency of those who may happen to 
receive it; for as well might we say, that Christ has once died in 
vain, because sinners are known to crucify him afresh; as that the 
priest has once baptized in vain, because the person baptized is a 
hypocrite or an apostate, If they come and receive it duly; or if 
they afterwards repent and amend of those things, which prevented 
them from receiving it duly ; they will bave ail the benefiis of the 
sacrament, the full remission of all their sins, and the co-operating 
influence of the Holy Spirit. But, if they do not come truly pre- 
pared, nor atone for their insincerity by subsequent repentance ; 
then we hesitate not to say, that they will die in their sins, and 
receive that punishment which is due to their crimes. 

‘“* But though by baptism we receive the pardon and absolution of 
all our sins, are regenerated, or born again, and made members of 
the body of Christ ; yet we cannot,after baptism, any more than 
before it, live without sinning ; for, Jf we say, we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. To such members of 
the church, therefore, as repent truly of their daily transgression, 
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and make their confession with the priest in the presence of At. 
mighty God ; there is, besides baptism, another divinely appointed 
medium, the eucharist, whereby they attain at the hands of their 
ministers both pardon and peace, are reconciled to God through the 
merits of that death which they thus commemorate, and fully con. 
firmed in their spiritual hopes of a joyful resurrection, and of 2 
glorious immortality. In reference to this sacrament, our Lord him. 
self says, If ye eut not of the flesh of the Son of man, nor drink of his 
blood, ye have no life in you: plainly intimating, that without a‘due 
participation of the blessed eucharist, we have no remission of those 
sins which we commit after baptism, nor are entitled to the blessings 
and privileges of the Christian covenant. [In the first ages of 
Christianity, the people never met to perform divine service, without 
celebrating, at the same time, this most solemn of Christian rites, 
It was the kiss of peace with which they saluted each other ; the 
door of re-admittance into the besom of the church to every lapsed 
-member and returning penitent. It was the buckler, with which 
they armed their expiring martyrs ; and the visible medium, whereby 
they held communion with the saints in heaven. _It was the celestiat 
manna, with which they supplied the spiritual wants of their adult 
brethren ; and the tender aliment, with which they fed and nourished 
their growing infants. Jn a word, there was no divine grace, no conso- 
lation, no promise, no ‘hope, no blessing, either for themselves or 
others, which they did not maintain to be realized in the perform- 
ance of this sacrament. For the truth of these positions I appeal 
to the works of the Greek and Latin fathers, to the ancient liturgies ; 
and especially to the anaphora of St. Basil, which abounds with 
evidence in support of my argument 

‘¢ Indeed it is not possible to assign to the sacraments of baptism 
and the eucharist too high a degree of importance. If duly received, 
~ they are accompanied with the blessed influence of the Holy Spirit; 
and at this day, are the chief, if not the only instruments of which 
the catholic church makes use, in conferring the gift of the Holy’ 
Ghost. For that the Holy Ghost is actually conferred in the celebra- 
tion of these holy mysteries, is the constant and uniform language of 
the primitive church, and is the doctrine of scripture. For there are 
three that bear witness, says St. John, the Spirit, the water, and the 
tlood ; and these three areone. By baptism we have the witness of 
the water, by the eacharist the witness of the blood, and by the gift 
of the Holy Ghost conferred in these sacraments, we have the 
witness of the Spirit ; all which the apostle makes one great witness, 
the witness of God, without which we have no part in Christ ; for 
Christ came not by water only, like John the Baptist, but by water 
and blood, with baptism and the eucharist both; and the Holy Spirit, 
which did not aceompany the baptism of John, but which 1s con- 
ferred in Christian baptism, beareth witness of his having come if 
this manner, for the Spirit ts trath.” 


And again, 


‘** The doctrine of pardon and absolution from all sin was nota 
more unqualified tenet with the papists of the fourteenth century, 
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than it is at this day with the methodists of this country. But bow 

posite their ways of attaining to this gift! The sectarist knows 
nothing of the institution of sacraments for the remission of sins. 
To him baptism is nothing more than a mere sprinkling of the face 
with water, without any inward or spiritual grace whatever ; much 
less a free and full remission of past sin and transgression. If by 
fith he perceives his need of pardon, he does not arise with St. Paul 
and wash away his sins by baptism; but calls aloud on his knees, 
and there continues, till he is sensibly conscious of his pardon being 
granted, and of the Holy Ghost moving within him ; for as he 
receives the pardon of his sins without the rite of baptism, so does 
he receive the gift of the Holy Ghost without the imposition of 
hands. ‘To such a man the dispensative powers of the church, the 
authority of her ministers, and the efficacy of her sacraments are of 
no kind of importance. These things he finds within himself, or 
rather supersedes the necessity of them, by erecting his own altar, 
by becoming his own’ priest, as well as his own interpreter of scrip- 
ture; and by considering himself as wholly independent both of 
Christian fathers and Christian councils. To him the eucharist is an 
useless ordinance; for as he obtains the remission of all his past sins, 
without the sacrament of baptism: so does he keep himself holy and 
pure, without subsequent absolution ; telling us, that he has power 
oer all sin: that he does not sin at all; but is as free from sins of 
infirmity, as from sins of wilful commission. Such is the infatuate 
persuasion of some thousands of our countrymen ; and such is the 
wide departure from that sound form of doctrine and discipline, 
which the wise and pious reformers of our church have prescribed for 
our use.” : 


NY 
Antinomianism unmasked ; being an Inquiry into the distinctive 
Characteristics of the two Dispensations of Law and Grace. 
By Samuel Chase, A. M. With a Preface by the Rev. 
Kobert Hall, A. M. 8vo. Pp, 268. Black and Son, Tavis- 


tock Street, Covent Garden, Deighton and Sons, Cam- 
bridge ; Abel, Northampton; and Dash,‘ Kettering. 1819. 


(Coutinued from p. 312.) 


Having dwelt so much on the preface of this work, we shall 
how proceed to the work itself without farther preface. 

Itis truly curious, a mental phenomenon well worth the 
leep attention of the Christian philosopher, to observe the 
ects of the late secession. It is a practical reductio ad 
dbsurdam, and seems ‘to have convinced many who were 
Proof against the logical reductio so frequently pressed by 
autl-calvinistic writers. But prejudices are hard to be era- 
dicated. We have shewn how Mr. Hall, while he allows that 
“oman ought to live according to the necessary deductions 
the calvinistic system, still maintains its trath, and we 
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must now examine how his coadjutor, Mr. Chase, justifies 
this strange religious anomaly. His first chapter is on the 
phrase, Kingdom of God or of Heaven, which he urges should 
be used instead of the more usual expression, dispensation of 
grace, presuming that the word grace has excluded the idea 
of obedience from the recollection of the. subjects of this 
kingdom, But surely the use of either phrase is immaterial, 
Whoever considers salvation to be conditional, and pardon an 
act of grace, will never dare to remain in sin, that grace may 
abound... At least, if he does, he will act contrary to his own 
principles. On the other hand, those who regard election 
with Mr. Vaughan as indefeasible and irrespective, and with 
Mr. Robinson as delighting in the profligate, may talk about 
king and kingdom, will conclude with a worthy of that school, 
laws to have been given only to shew that they could not be 
obeyed. If therefore obedience to an acceptable degree he 
impossible, the attempt is absurd. | Mr. Chase would convey 
and insinuate, for he is afraid of speaking out, the notion 
that in the kingdom of God the subjects. must be obedient to 
their king, and, therefore, that, to a certain degree, they may 
be sufficiently obedient, or may be expelled the kingdom as 
rebels, This is the sum and substance of this first chapter. 
Now, although this expression, The kingdom of Heaven, is 
not in scripture by any means confined to the meaning here 
adopted by Mr. Chase, yet in many passages it certainly does 
signify, the Christian community living under the laws of | 
God, as the subjects of an earthly king. But while we per- 
fectly agree with the obvious deductions so gently alluded to, 
we must hint, that they are incompatible with calvinism. 

In his second chapter, Mr. C. endeavours to prove the 
same conclusion from the analogy between the Mosaic and 
Christian dispensations. Here treating of the obedience 
demanded of the Israelites, Mr. Chase uses far more decisive 
language, evidently intending his readers to apply it to them- 
selves. We could quote the most of this chapter with great 
pleasure, but we trust our readers have often heard the same 
from their own pulpits. The following passage, however, 
we must give, that we may add an answer to the questions It 
contains, : 


“ It has been imagined by some, that, as God foresaw the te 
bellions and apostacies of his people Israel, and as it is affirmed 
inspired authority that the law was given ‘ that the offence might 
abound,’ he could not but be secretly well-pleased to see his ultimate 
designs so completely accomplished; and could not have felt equal 
satisfaction, had the experiment tried by the institution of the legal 
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economy beenattended with a different result. I much fear that thissen- 
timent, although perbaps not reduced to words, is.secretly cherished by 
too many even among good men. By ungodly men it has been confi- 
dently asserted. But who are they that dare, merely to give consis- 
tency to a scheme of religious doctrine, or to shew with what tre- 
mendous hardihood they can follow it through all. ita mazes, and 
through all its consequences, even though it should at last issue in a 
disguised but real atheism ; I ask, who are they that dareto give God 
the lie? and yet what else can we think of the adoption of a senti- 
ment, which, independently of the dislionour it reflects on the divine 
perfections, flatly contradicts the most unequivocal assurances from 
the mouth of God himself to the contrary ? Can his reply to Moses, 
when he repeated the solemn engagement to obey the will of God, 
voluntarily entered into by the children of Israel, immediately subse- 
quent to God’s descent. upon Mount Sinai to proclaim amidst thick 
clouds of darkness his fiery law, have wholly escaped their observa- 
tion? © I have heard the voice of the words of this le, which 
they have spoken unto thee: they have well said all that they have 
spoken, O that there were such an heart in them, that they would 
fear me, and keep my commandments always, that it might be well with 
them, and with their children for ever !* -Or, have they never read 
that most affecting address, which God makes to his rebellious people 
by the mouth of his prophet, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, thy Redeemer 
the Holy One of Israel ; I am the Lord thy God which teacheth thee 
to profit, which leadeth thee by the way thou shouldest go, O that 
thou hadst hearkened to my commandments ! then had thy peace been 
asa river, and thy righteousness as the waves of the seq ; thy seed also 
had been as the sand, and the offspring of thy bowels like the gravel 
thereof ; his name should not have been cut off nor destroyed from bee 
fore me,” Or can it be, that God’s actual reply to the blasphemous 
and atheistical insinuation I am now repelling, and which, it appears, 
was made by the house of Israel themselves, with a view to palliate 
the guilt of their rebellion against God, could never have been once 
made the. subject of serious reflection ? ‘‘ Therefore, O thou son of 
man, speak unto the house of Israel, thus ye speak saying, If our 
transgressions and our sins be upon us, and we pine away in them, 
how should we then live? Say unto them, As J live saith the Lord 
God, J have no pleasure in the death of the wicked ; but that the 
wicked turn from his way and live: turn ye, turn ye, from your evil 
ways; for why will ye die, O house of Israel?’ Or, is not the word, 
oreven the oath of God to be received, because, for shame be it spoken, 
itgives the lie to a sentiment founded only on the idle dreams of a 
distempered imagination, or on the equally vain conclusions of a feeble, 
dak, and benighted understanding 2” 


The ungodly men by whom this has been confidently assert- 
ed are no less than Calvinsee; sec. 11 and 12, chap. 2d, book 
sd. Instit.; and Beza, in pp. 190 and 192, vol. 1, Theological 
Works, But not to send Mr. C. so far a field, his neighbour, 
Mr. Vaughan, tells us in p. 125, 2d, ed. ** Evil exists, and 

No, 260, Vol, 57, January, 1819. Kk 
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therefore exists wisely, and therefore exists well. Thus it was 
in the fall. He (z. e. God,) ordained that event as we have seen, 
and we can venture to tell why, He ordained it for the same 
cause for which he ordained all things, that he might get 
himself glory out of it.’—And p. 129. “ Not only is the con- 
stitution of redemption in general of God’s arrangement, and 
the fall which gave occasion to it, of God’s ordinance; but 
to his counselled will, as its ultimate source, is to be traced the 
origin, progress, and termination of the work of restoration iy 
every restored individual; and to the same counselled will, as 
its ultimate source, that inflexible adherence to sin and 
ei which is found in the justly condemned unbeliever,” 

he public may now see who have the tremendous hardihood, 
as Mr. C. so properly terms it, of following through all its 
mazes and its consequences this dreadful system. God 
ae the fall, and promotes evil to procure glory from 
it!!! 

We have often urged the licentious consequences of such 
opinions, and have been charged with calummating the saints, 
But here is a calvinist speaking the very same language, 
p. 29. ; 

** The mode too frequently adopted, in speaking of God's design 
in giving the law, seems calculated to encourage such a thought. And 
when once it has been suggested to the mind, how almost instinctively 
do we perceive the use we may make of it in calming the terrors, and 
in silencing the reproaches, of a guilty conscience. O what a happy 
discovery this, to a mind in search of some excuse for its hourly trans- 
gressions ; at once in love with sin, yet fearful of its tremendous con- 
sequences! If Jehovah was secretly well-pleased to see his law 
broken by his ancient people, merely because the violation of it tended 
to the accomplishment of ‘his hidden purposes; then must every sin 
be equally pleasing in his sight ; since it is certain, that all violations 
of his will are equally foreseen by him, and have an equal tendency to 
the furtherance of his mysterious counsels.” 


It would be highly instructive to run several passages of 
this and the subsequent chapter, in a column parallel between 
other passages taken from Robinson and Vaughan respectively, 
all three calvinists of Leicester. 

Mr. Chase seems much disturbed by the force of a text 
frequently produced from the 5th chap. Rom. v. 20. 4 And the 
law was given that the offence might abound, It certainly 
appears most opposite to the best known attributes of the 
Deity, that He should give a law to his poor creatures pul- 
posely to make them’ sinners, which is ‘the only possible 
meaning of these words according to our English version, 204, 
therefore, one is naturally led to the original, that we may S¢€ 
if the words be not capable of a signification more agreeable 
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to justice at least. Now the words are, Noyos ds rapesonAber 
‘yu wAgovacn ro wapamrwua. Where itis evident that the 


whole force of the sentence depends on the particle ve, But 
this particle is not always causative, it is frequently illative, 
and as frequently indicates time or place. Not, however, to enter 
into any long disquisition upon its various meanings, it will 
be sufficient to suggest, that its interpretation here is when, 
which sense it has in other parts of this ass’s writings, par- 
ticularly, 1 Cor. ch. 4, v.3; and ch. 7, v. 29. St. John fre- 
quently uses it in this sense, as ch, 16, v. 2. But the hour 


cometh when iva every one that killeth you, &c. ; and v. $32, When 


wa ye shall be scattered. And it may be found so used by 
rofane authors. Thus translated, the text teaches that, 
when the world in general forsook God, the law was given to 
rectify their errors, to be, as St. Paul elsewhere expresses 
himself, the schoolmaster of the world. The law was given 
when sin abounded. A gift well befitting a being gracious and 
long-suffering, and who hath neither pleasure nor glory in the 
death of a sinner, but rather that he should turn from his ways 
and live. 

Some parts of this chapter are rather too declamatory for 
the closet, although not- unsuitable for delivery. But, per- 
haps, the writer was animated by just indignation at the 
RNORMOUS HARDIHOOD of those whom he addressed. We 
are now, however, getting into all the mazes of contreversy, 
and if our limits permitted, would strictly examine every 
page. The third and fourth chapters are intended to define 
the words law, @race, and truth. Mr. Chase is exceedingly 
unfortunate at his definitigns, they are generally more obscure 
than their subject. With respect to the-first, he tells us, p. 45, 
that the word law ‘sometimes means the Mosaic covenant, 
sometimes a rule of action, but, most frequently, a dispensa- 
tion of law. Now, what difference there exists between being 
subject to law as a rule of action, and being subject toa 
dispensation of law, he has not been pleased to inform us. He 


also gives this canon of criticism, that Nowos, with the article 
prefixed, signifies the Mosaic law, without it, the dispensation 
of law. But several passages of St. Paul’s epistles prove the 
unsoundness of this new. canon, particularly Rom. ch. 7, v. 21 ; 
and Gal. ch. 3, v. 18, compared with v.17.. That the word 
Sometimes means a rule of action, or dispensation of law, 
might be admitted, were it not for the portentous interpreta- 
tion whieh Mr. C. affixes to these words. “© In its primary 
acceptation then, the term lem, Soeoteg a dispensation of law, 
2 
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and as applied to the divine government, signifies that mode of 
administration which is regulated on principles of strict 
rigorous, and inflexible justice.” p. 49. We believe that 


theologians universally hold that Nouwos generally signifies the 
Mosaic law, sometimes the law of nature as a rule of action 
to those who are ignorant of the former, and we deny the 
existence of any law of works laid on mankind by their creator, 
and administered with strict, rigorous, and inflexible justice, 
This is one of the strong holds of calvinism ; our readers, 
perhaps, will not be displeased with seeing the subject -dis- 
cussed. | 

The covenant or law laid on Adam in Paradise, was, as far 
as we can learn from the little, the very little revealed in the 
scriptures, (and we earnestly recommend Christians not to be 
learned above that which is written) was general obedience, 
and the reward, eternal life; but on the breach of one parti- 
cular command, and for that only, the punishment awarded 
was death. Adam broke this covenant, and there was at once 
an end of it. The next covenant was, again general obedience 
with forgiveness of sins repented of, and eternal life after 
death, promised on account of an atonement to be made 
hereafter, changing this last expression to already made, that 
covenant still remains. It is not improbable that Adam 
understood the doctrine of redemption as clearly as is now 
done. This covenant was again renewed to Abraham, and 
450 years after this renewal the Mosaic covenant was intro- 
duced into the world to be its guide and instructor., Of this 
covenant, mankind, in general, were not intended to be mem- 
bers. And, if any good men existed between the fall and the 
coming of Christ, which no one ‘doubts, to them must have 
been known the doctrines of forgiveness of sin, resurrec- 
tion from the dead, and the assistance of the Holy Spirit. 
These doctrines are, indeed, now brought to light, that is, 
more clearly explained and more generally known than ih 
those days, but they are not entirely new discoveries. Now, 
the Mosaic covenant, although a law of works, was by no 
means a strict and rigorous law. It allowed much, since 
forbidden, and for most offences against it, provided an atone- 
ment, suited, as all the regulations of a just being must be, 
to the ability of the offender. If any other law or covenant 
were given, let it be ptoduced by those who assert it. But 
if to the Israelites, possessed Uf ull the advantages afforded by 
revelation, and aidéd by prophets continually sent amongst 
them, great latitude was given, more rigorous measures could 
not be exacted of these who knew not God, as having n° 
means of acquainting themselves with his revealed will. 
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Our Lord came at that ‘period when mankind had arrived 
atan high pitch of civilization, and were all peaceably re- 
posing under one government. Moral philosophy had made 
prodigious advances. Hence, St. Paul had not-only to con- 
tend with the Jews, who regarded the Mosaic ‘covenant of 
everlasting duration, and themselves freed from guilt by its 
provisions, but with heathen moralists, who contended that 
man in this world might merit eternal life in the next. ‘The 
apostle therefore argued, that men _ had fallen short of every 
dispensation under which they lived, and therefore stood in 
need of forgiveness. But as forgiveness could not be earned 
by a sinner, nor an infinite being disobeyed with perfect 
impunity, there must be some extraordinary means of recon- 
ciliation, of avhich all were bound to avail themselves. On 
these grounds he introduces the Christian covenant as the 
old and appointed means of salvation, by which a man may be 
justified from those things from which he could not be justified by 
the law of Moses. 

Our readers will perceive from these preliminary observa- 
tions, the unsoundness of the following paragraphs, and re- 
specting the cursE, we would particularly refer them to the 
able letter of D. D. in the present number. 


“‘ This dispensation of law, under which Adam was placed, extends 
its authority over all his posterity, until, by faith in Christ, they are 
placed under another and more gracious dispensation. ‘The curse of 
the law incurred by Adam's one offence, has descended through him 
upon all his posterity; ‘ By one man’s disobedience the many 
(0: woAAos) Were made sinners,’ ‘ By one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin, and so death hath passed upon all men, for 
that all have sinned.’ Such is the language of inspiration on this 
awful subject. And the history of mankind furnishes, alas! too 
strong a confirmation of its truth. To this history St. Paul himself 
appeals, and the conclusion he teaches us to draw from it is this, that 
‘by deeds of law,’ that is, according to principles of strict and im- 
partial justice, which assign to every man reward or punishment, in 
exact proportion to his merit or demerit, ‘ there shall no flesh be jus- 
tified in the sight‘of God.’ 

‘‘ And the Mosaic economy, according to its original institution, 
was, in the strictest sense of the terms, a dispensation of law; that is 
to say, was framed on principles of rigid justice. Isay, according to 
4 original institution ; for, as we shall soon have occasion to remark, 
it subsequently underwent great modification,” 

We have now to notice another unfounded opinion of Mr. 
Chase, namely,.that the Sinaitic covenant remained in force 
only a very short period, that is, from the time it was given to 
the making of the golden calf. This extraordinary discovery 
we must give in the author’s own words, as best fitting extraor- 

nary matters. 
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‘“* And here I cannot omit remarking, how entirely dissimilar ‘is the 
language which Jehovab employs during the short period that the §j. 
naitic Covenant subsisted in force, to that which he used after the 
renewal of the Covenant of Grace, originally made with the patriarch 
Abraham, During this temporary subsistence of the strict legal dis. 
pensation, and before this renewal of the Abrahamic covenant, God 
spake to his people in these awfully admonitory terms ; ‘ Behold, | 
send an angel before thee, to keep thee in the way, and to bring thee 
into the place which I have prepared. Beware of him, and obey his 
voice, provoke him not ; for he will not pardon your transgressions : 
Sor my name is in him.’ But when the Sinaitic covenant was virtially 
at an end, the people of Israel having all, without exception, incurred 
the sentence of excision, and having been pardoned at the intercession of 
Moses, and in consideration of God's ancient covenant with Abraham; 
and when therefore this more gracious covenant might be said to be 
confirmed with his posterity ; proclaims his name, ‘ The Lord, the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in 
goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and 
transgression and sin, and that will. by no means clear the guilty; 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, and‘upon the chil- 
dren’s children, unto the third and to the fourth generation.’ And having 
thus proclaimed his mercy and grace, God proceeds to make a new 
covenant with his people; plainly intimating that the former had been 
already annulled. vAnd an attentive reader of the book of Deutero- 
nomy will observe the pains which Moses takes to convince the people 
of Israel, that they were now no longer under a dispensation of rigid 
and inflexible justice ; and, therefore, were admitted to the possession 
of Canaan, not on the terms of the covenant of Mount -Sinai—for 
they had broken that covenant, and had already received the sentence 
of excision; although afterwards they had been graciously spared at 
the intercession of Moses—but on the terms of the covenant made 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” 


A little steady attention to scripture would have taught this 
teacher, that little short of forty years intervened between the 
giving of the covenant at Sinai (which was part of a range 
of mountains called Horeb) and the address of Moses to the 
Jsraelites contained in Deuteronomy, that this address was | 
given on the plains of Moab, just previous to his death, and 
contains a repetition of the Sinaitic covenant (see Deut. ch. 5) 
and of the evangelical. The latter had existed from the fall, 
the former was superinduced upon it. Hence, in this address, 
we find that admixture of spiritual religion, which seem to 
have led Mr. Chase so much out of his way. The Sinaitic 
covenant was only the temporal theocratic government of the 
Israelites, a system, therefore, of temporal rewards and 
punishment, and in which no reference was made to a future 
state, proving thereby, as Warburton has taught us, the | 
divine legation of Moses by the continuak miraculous inte!- 
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ference of the governor. ~ It certainly existed, and was intended 
to exist, until the crucifixion of our Lord, when the sceptre, 
that theocratic government, was to depart from Judah. 

After this erroneous discussion about law and covenant, our 
author next proceeds to determine the meaning of the terms 
grace and truth. Yet here, latent prisca vestigia fraudis. The 
errors already noticed, pervade the explanations of these words 
too, as the reader may judge from the following specimen. 


‘« Generally speaking, the term grace denotes the principle on which 
the government of Messiah is administered: in which respect it strik- 
ingly agrees with the principle of administration adopted by Jehovah 
when he entered into covenant the second time with the people of 


Israel. But it is by no means confined to this sense, Itis also used - 


to express what I have before observed to be intended by the word 
truth; and hence it frequently denotes the gift of the Spirit, by 
whose mighty energy the corruptions of our nature are subdued, and 


we are brought to love and delight in, as well as to know and approve, 
the will of God. ; : 

- “The word truth occurs less frequently. But that it does occur, 

g and that in the sense in which I have above explained it, many pas 

x sages might be adduced to prove; in the greater number of whichI . 
o apprehend the dominion of Christ in the heart, as exerted by the power 

= of his Spirtt, is intended. As for example; ‘ If ye continue in my 

le word, then are ye my disciples indeed, and ye shall know the truth, 

id and the truth shall make you free.’—‘ Sanctify them by thy éruth; 


might bear witness unto ¢he truth: every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice. Other passages might be quoted, in which it bears 
the same signification. At other times it relates to Christ himself as 
the great reality prefigured by all the types and shadows of the law; 
as forexample, ‘ grace and ¢ruth came by Jesus Christ.’—‘ I am the 
way, and the truth, and the life ;"—* which hast the form of knowledge 





“9 and of the truth in the law.’—In short, I may observe, that the word 
he truth is often used in one or other of these senses, when possibly a 
ge careless reader might consider it as synonymous either with doctrine 
the or with sincerity. I will only mention one; ‘ the time cometh, and 
was how is, when the true worshipper shall worship the father in spirit 
and and in éruth ;’ by which latter word we are to understand, not sincerity, 


.5) @% %is too generally supposed ; but the true and spiritual temple, into 
fall, @™ Which by faith believers in Christ, whether Jews or Gentiles, have 
ess, jm “eedom of access, and where, as priests unto God, they daily offer up 
. to | ‘Puitual sacrifices.” | 
aitic Mr. Chase has a very high opinion of his own theological 
the @ knowledge, if he supposes that, on his mere ipse dixit, divines 
and @ will abandon the usual senses affixed to these words. It might 
ture @ have been due to the learned, that a little more pains should 
the @ have been bestowed on proving these novelties. ‘The Antino- 


thy word is truth,’—* For this cause came I into the world, that I. 
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mians too will entirely disregard a system so supported, and 
arguments so deduced. As for us, it is sufficient to have laid 
these definitions before our readers, we apprehend farther re- 
futation to be unnecessary. 

The fifth chapter is, On Redemption. Here Mr. C. has 
attempted to explain all the secrets of that mystery, and much 
of that cant is repeated, for we can call it nothing better, 
which is usual with writers of a certain class. How different a 
style and manner of treating this awful subject, observes the 
truly pious and learned Bishop of Raphoe, Dr. Magee. fn- 
stead of talking about rigid claims which never existed, of the 
impossibility of otherwise redeeming man, which man can 
never know, and of the father smiting the son with the sword of 
indignation, p. 89, an expression scarcely short of blas- 
phemy, the bishop is contented with stating and proving the 
plain fact, that, by the sufferings and death of our Lord, 
atonement was made for the sins of mankind. But towards 
the end of this chapter, p. 95, we have a remarkable instance 
of evasive equivocation. Mr. Chase proposes these two im- 
portant questions, on which the main subject of his treatise 
depends, Ist. To whom do the benefits of Christ’s death 
extend? and secondly, To what offences does the sentence of 
justification relate? that is, is a person justified from the guilt 
of subsequent offences as well as from the guilt of past? 
To render this subject as clear as possible, we will first state 
the acknowledged opinion of the church universal on them. 
With respect to the first, it is held that Christ died for all men, 
equally and alike. As to the second, sins after baptism, (the 
only justification acknowledged by sound Christians. One 
baptism for the remission of sins) ge~erally speaking, will be 
forgiven to any man if truly repenteu of; but there are sins 
unto death, for which there is no forgiveness. Now Mr. 
Chase answers the first question thus. The scriptures unequi- 
vocally declare that the benefits of Christ’s death are restricted 
to those who believe in his name. This answer but shifts the 
difficulty, and is not accurate. The scriptures promise, not 
restrict, the benefits of Christ’s death to those only who 
believe in his name ; they may, notwithstanding, be graciously 
extended to others who have never heard of that name. Js 
thine eye evil because Iam good? But the question shifted, 1s 
this. ‘Wiss every hearer of the word sufficient ‘assistance to 
bécome a believer? We are obliged to submit to‘ Mr. C. and: 
his patty to this cross questioning. If they would only examine 
themselves in this manner, they would, perhaps, discover the 
fallacy of their fundamental principles,. 'Fhen, as-to the next’ 
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question, “* To what offences does justification extend? Mr, 
C. has defined justification to mean, acquittal from guilt, 
but has not informed us when it takes place ; a matter of much 
consequence on his principles. This being determined, the 
proper question would have been, are the sins of believers 
committed after justification inevitably forgiven? For it is of 
little consequence whether they are forgiven prospectively, or 
as they are committed, if their pardon be assured. And Mr. 
C. again and again allows, as, indeed, the very question pre- 
sumes, that after justification, sins may be committed by the 
believer. Now this is Mr. C.’s statement of the case. 


« But another question still remains to be answered, viz. To what 
offences does justification extend? Does it equally exempt the believer 
from the consequences of all future, as well as of all past sins? In 
other words, is justification prospective, as well as retrospective ? 

“ To this question some have replied in the affirmative, maintaining, 
that when believers are justified by faith in Christ, they are relieved 
from the consequences of all sins, future as well as past. This doce 
trine has been advocated by some to whose writings the Church stands 
deeply indebted. But the sanction of their names ought not to blind 
us to. the fatal consequences which inevitably result from so dangerous 
a doctrine. In opposition to their authority I hesitate not to affirm, 
that such a doctrine has no support whatever from the infallible oracles 
of truth ; and that it rests wholly on a misconception ; that it arises in 
short from confounding two things altogether unlike; viz. that exer- 
cise of forgiving mercy which constitutes an essential ingredient in 
the sentence of justification; and those daily exercises of forgiveness 
which are posterior to justification, and which the remaining infirmi- 
ties and imperfections even of the best of men constantly require. 
It is from confounding these two things, than which, as we shall pre- 
sently see, we cannot imagine to ourselves a more striking contrast, 
that the fatal doctrine of prospective justification has arisen.” 


And in the nest page we have, 


“ These latter, though they need forgweness, and, if not forgiven, 
would finally draw down upon the offender, the wrath of Almighty 
God; yet, strictly speaking, need not redemption ; since the law of 


which they are violations, does not threaten every transgression with | 


death.” 


This strange description of sins which need forgiveness but 
not redemption, Mr. C. thinks he has discovered in verse 15 
of chap. 11, Hebrews, where St. Paul writing to the Jews, 
tells them, that, by the death of the Mediator of the New 
Testament, for sins committed by men whilst living under 
the Old, redemption is made. Then he considers men prior 
to their justification, as living under the Old Testament, and 
afterwards, under the New, and, because sins under the New 
are forgiven, they therefore need no redemption. We confess 
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that we do not perceive how he draws this consequence, evey 
if we could allow that all unjustified persons are living under 
the Old Testament or Levitical law, see verses 12, 18, and 20, 
However, like the wise schoolmaster, skipping over what we 
cannot spell, let us proceed. In p. 114, we have as follows: 


‘* It is not his being saved from the consequences of past offences, 
that is the believer's security for eternal life. No such thing. That 
security arises entirely from another source, which we shall soon have 
occasion fully to explain: and were it possible, which revelation for- 
bids us to suppose, to separate the various benefits of redemption, so 
that he who was really justified in the sight of God from the guilt of 
his past sins while under a covenant of law could remain under the 


reigning power of corruption; then might a man unquestionably in 
this sense be justified, and yet finally perish.” 


So then a person once justified can never finally perish. 
Afterwards we are told that a justified person must of neces- 


sity lead a spiritual life, 


“‘ Not that we can seriously allow, that the finally impenitent ever 
were in a state of previous justification: for, as I shall shew hereafter, 
justification includes in it, besides the remission of past sins, the 
gracious award of spiritual life, and, wherever it really takes place, is 
invariably accompanied with the outpouring of the Holy Ghost : from 
which it follows, that no man who remains under the reigning power 
of sin ever was justified; for had he been justified, the power of sin 
would have been vanquished and subdued by the mighty energy of that 
spirit of grace, which they who are justified receive by faith.” 


Now, what becomes of the original question? Is the be- 
liever exempt from the consequences of all future, as well as 
past sins? Yes, certainly, for according to Mr. Chase, a 
believer cannot finally perish ; he therefore, must either never 
sin, or be forgiven as often as he does, which is all the se- 
curity an Antinomian- requires ; and even Dr. Chrisp does not 
go farther. All this confusion is avoided by those who assert 
that a man may trample the blood of the covenant whereby he 
is redeemed under foot. (To be concluded in our neat.) 
Le 
Anastasius ; or Memoirs of a Greek ; written at the close of 

the Eighieenth Century. In Three Volumes, Murray, 

Albermarle Street, London, 1819. 


Tus adventures of a modern Greek are supposed to be trans- 
lated from an Italian manuscript dictated by Anastasius bim- 
self. Every reader will immediately perceive that this is a 
fiction. ‘They are certainly composed by an Englishman who 
has spent much time in the Levant, and has been an attentive 
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ebserver Of the manners and customs prevalent there. When 
he leads his hero to the Morea, Wallachie, Egypt, or the De- 
sart, it is evident that he writes as a fire-side traveller, and 
sometimes forgets the costume of the country through which 
he is wandering. For instance, in Arabia, where the conjugal 
fidelity of the husband is never expected, Aischée, Anasta- 
sius’s Bedoween wife, is represented as most teazingly jealous, 
and that too under circumstances in which infidelity was almost 
impossible. However, the tale conveys a good delineation of 
eastern manners, spiced, indeed, with scepticism and sneers at 
revelation. Its groundwork is as follows— 

Anastasius was born at Chios, of Greek parents, and his 
father a Drogueman. ‘This island he leaves in consequence of 
an intrigue, and contrives to get to Constantinople. After 
various incidents he is enabled to display his valour in the 
Morea under Hassan of Crete. Returning to Constantinople, 
he again commences a life of intrigue, and on one occasion 
is obliged to save himself by taking refuge in a mosque, and 
turning Turk. Here the truth of history is violated. When- 
ever a Greek wishes to become a Mahometan, he is not allowed 
todo so instantaneously, as is here represented, but seyeral days 
must elapse, that the party may well reflect on a step which 
can be retraced only at the expence of life. However, after 
this conversion he accidentaHy meets with Agnosti, his adopted 
brother, according to a Grecian custom. This Agnosti, asto- 
nished at his change, uses very provoking language. Anasta- 
sius draws his dagger, and Agnosti purposely rushes upon “it, 
and dies. This is very unaceountable, but it served to give 
our hero an air of distraction, and drives him to military exer- 
cises for the purpose of expelling reflections on himself, for 
being guilty of what he did not perpetrate. The consequence 
of another scrape is a flight into Egypt, where his address and 
skill in military matters make him a favourite with Suleiman 
Bey, whose daughter he marries, but quickly loses, and after 
becoming a Kiachef, is obliged to retreat, as speedily as pos- 
sible, into Syria, to escape the consequences of a change of 
masters. Thence he contrived to reach Constantinople, or 
Stambool, as it is always denominated in these volumes, where 
he forms another friendship with a young Greek, called Spi- 
ridion. This friend undertakes the reconversion of the other, 
and pursues his scheme in the most strange and irrational 
manner possible. Then, when on the point of success, he 
deserts his attempt, and quarrels with his sick friend for some 
slights shewn in the delirium of fever. After this Anastasius 
engages in the last war between the Turks and Russians, dis- 
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that we do not perceive how he draws this consequence, even 
if we could allow that all unjustified persons are living under 
the Old Testament or Levitical law, see verses 12, 18, and 20, 
However, like the wise schoolmaster, skipping over what we 
cannot spell, let us proceed. In p. 114, we have as follows ; 


‘* Tt is not his being saved from the consequences of past offences, 
that is the believer's security for eternal life. No such thing. That 
security arises entirely from another source, which we shall soon have 
occasion fully to explain: and were it possible, which revelation for- 
bids us to suppose, to separate the various benefits of redemptior,, so 
that he who was really justified in the sight of God from the guilt of 
his past sins while under a covenant of law could remain under the 
reigning power of corruption; then might a man unquestionably in 
this sense be justified, and yet finally perish.” 


So then a person once justified can. never finally perish. 
Afterwards we are told that a justified person must of neces- 


sity lead a spiritual life, 


‘“¢ Not that we can seriously allow, that the finally impenitent ever 
were in a state of previous justification: for, as I shall shew hereafter, 
justification includes in it, besides the remission of past sins, the 
gracious award of spiritual life, and, wherever it really takes place, is 
invariably accompanied with the outpouring of the Holy Ghost: from 
which it follows, that no man who remains under the reigning, power 
of sin ever was justified; for had he been justified, the power of sin 
would have been vanquished and subdued by the mighty energy of that 
spirit of grace, which they who are justified receive by faith.” 


Now, what becomes of the original question? Is the be- 
liever exempt from the consequences of all future, as well as 
past sins? Yes, certainly, for according to Mr. Chase, a 
believer cannot finally perish ; he therefore, must either never 
sin, or be forgiven as often as he does, which is all the se- 
curity an Antinomian-requires ; and even Dr. Chrisp does not 
go farther. All this confusion is avoided by those who assert 
that a man may trample the blood of the covenant whereby he 
is redeemed under foot. (To be concluded in our neat.) 
Re nna 
Anastasius ; or Memoirs of a Greek ; written at the close of 

the Eighieenth Century. In Three Volumes, Murray, 

Albermarle Street, London, 1819. 


THESE adventures of a modern Greek are supposed to be trans- 
lated from an Italian manuscript dictated by Anastasius him- 
self. Every reader will immediately perceive that this is a 
fiction. ‘They are certainly composed by an Englishman who. 
has spent much time in the Levant, and has been an attentive 
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ebserver of the manners and customs prevalent there. When 
he leads his hero to the Morea, Wallachie, Egypt, or the De- 
sart, it is evident that he writes as a fire-side traveller, and 
sometimes forgets the costume of the country through which 
he is wandering. For instance, in Arabia, where the conjugal 
fidelity of the husband is never expected, Aischée, Anasta- 
sius’s Bedoween wife, is represented as most teazingly jealous, 
and that too under circumstances in which infidelity was almost 
impossible. However, the tale conveys a good delineation of 
eastern manners, spiced, indeed, with scepticism and sneers at 
revelation. Its groundwork is as follows— 

Anastasius was born at Chios, of Greek parents, and his 
father a Drogueman. ‘This island he leaves in consequence of 
an intrigue, and contrives to get to Constantinople. After 
various incidents he is enabled to display his valour in the 
Morea under Hassan of Crete. Returning to Constantinople, 
he again commences a life of intrigue, and on one occasion 
is obliged to save himself by taking refuge in a mosque, and 
turning Turk. Here the truth of history is violated. When- 
ever a Greek wishes to become a Mahometan, he is not allowed 
to do so instantaneously, as is here represented, but seyeral days 
must elapse, that the party may well reflect on a step which 
can be retraced only at the expence of life. However, after 
this conversion he accidentaHy meets with Agnosti, his adopted 
brother, according toa Grecian custom. This Agnosti, asto- 
nished at his change, uses very provoking language. Anasta- 
sius draws his dagger, and Agnosti purposely rushes upon “it, 
and dies. This is very unaceountable, but it served to give 
our hero an air of distraction, and drives him to military exer- 
cises for the purpose of expelling reflections on himself, for 
being guilty of what he did not perpetrate. The consequence 
of another scrape is a flight into Egypt, where his address and 
skill in military matters make him a favourite with Suleiman 
Bey, whose daughter he marries, but quickly loses, and after 
becoming a Kiachef, is obliged to retreat, as speedily as pos- 
sible, into Syria, to escape the consequences of a change of 
masters. Thence he contrived to reach Constantinople, or 
Stambool, as it is always denominated in these volumes, where 
he forms another friendship with a young Greek, called Spi- 
ridion. This friend undertakes the reconversion of the other, 
and pursues his scheme in the most strange and irrational 
manner possible. Then, when on the point of success, he 
deserts his attempt, and quarrels with his sick friend for some 
slights shewn in the delirium of fever. After this Anastasius 
engages in the last war between the Turks and Russians, dis- 
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plays much valour, and escapes finally with only slight wounds, 
At Smyrna, here called Ismir, its Asiatic name, he is induced 
by a female servant named Sophia, to be the ruin and death of 
Euphrosyné, who leaves behind her a child named Alexis, 
His melancholy reflections on this occasion drive him to Bag. 
dad. From Bagdad he flies to the Whahabbees, where he 
marries the daughiter of a Bedoween Schaik. . She falls from 
her camel and dies, and he returns by way of Acre to Stam- 
bool. ‘ After loitering there awhile, he sets out to seek his 
child Alexis at Smyrna, but finds him at Alexandria, adopted 
by the wife of one of the consuls, and he is obliged to carry 
him off by force. With his son he makes the best of his 
way to Trieste, intending to settle in Europe, turn Chiristian 
again, and educate Alexis with the utmost care. But at Trieste 
the child dies of the plague, and at the foot of the Corinthian 
hills, in a lone cottage, almost deserted, Anastasius dies him- 
self. 

This forms the warp of the story, but the woof is composed 

of much historical. matter, actually true, or slightly altered, to 
accommodate the fable; of many episodes, one of which gives 
the history of the butcher of Acre, and of some philosophisti- 
cal rhapsodies, which the writer, we presume, would call 
ethics. ‘The description of Constantinople, the scenery of its 
Asiatic cemeteries, the inhabitants of Ismir, the duplicity of 
the Greeks, and the insolence of the Turks, are all well de- 
picted. The work is the work of no common hand, and is 
probably a transcript of the writer’s mind. Anastasius is a 
man of most impetuous passions—he brooks no control. 
Without the slightest shadow of religious. principle, and 
avowedly a fatalist, he prowls about among his fellow-creatures, 
alternately a tigerand a satyr. In the lawless regions of Tur- 
key such characters may exist. In christendom, however, the 
laws and manners of the most dissolute kingdom amongst us 
would have restrained the savage from many of his exploits. 
But Anastasius the Wicked, Agnosti the Gentle, and Spiridion 
the Pious, ave all. marked by the most extraordinary caprici- 
ousness. ‘Their attachments are most suddenly formed, 4s 
precipitately broken off, and while they sometimes appear sud- 
denly when no mortal could expect them, they as often disap- 
_pear just when their presence would be of service. — 

The chief quarrel, however, which we have with the author 
is for his philosophism. He endeavours to-excuse the errors | 
of his.hero, that is to say, his own, by inculeating the doctrine 
of destiny. It has been the constant resource of the vicious 
in all ages, for their defence, to contend that their stars are 
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more in fault than they. And we fear that many a weak mind 
has given way to the indulgence of its passions from such an 
impression. Romances and novels, pretending to pourtray 
scenes Of real life, draw up plots, and invent incidents by 
which the escape of virtue and piety from ruin is rendered 
totally impossible. But such transactions exist only in the 
imagination of the writer. In real life no person is ever so 
hemmed in. And those who have gone wrong, who have yielded 
themselves wholly to vice, have done so gradually and per- 
ceptibly, and not without first overcoming many obstacles 
thrown in their: way. Even an heathen moralist could per- 
ceive that Nemo repente fuit turpissimus. But where the super- 
intendee of providence is admitted, such a concatenation of 
circumstances as here alluded to, can never exist, and the fate 
of Richardson’s Clarissa could never have occurred. Who is 
so void of friends as not to have had many advisers? Who 
so void of sense as not to have learnt himself the distinction 
between right and wrong? But many seem to write and act 
as if the world was formed only for them, and that their fellow- 
creatures exist only to afford them subjects for their mirth, or 
companions of their riot. Then plunged into all the miseries 
of vice, unable, because unwilling, to return to virtue, they 
would justify their crimes by the doctrines of fatalism, and 
pretend it impossible that an omnipotent being should have 
left mankind so much their free agency. as to be objects of 
reward or punishment. But these doctrines are only enter- 
tained by the vicious as an apology for their own licentious- 
ness. 

With these exceptions the reader of Anastasius will find 
himself placed in the midst of Constantinople or Alexandria, 
in the same familiar manner as he would follow. Miss Betsy 
Thoughtless through London, of which we shall present two 
orthree specimens. The following is our hero’s introduction 
ty quarter of Constantinople which is inhabited by the 

reeks, 


“Tt was with difficulty I gould collect my scattered senses, when 
thetime came to step down into the nut-shell, all azure and gold, 
which waited to convey the Drogueman’s suite to the Fanar, where, 
with the other principal Greeks, Mavroyeni had his residence. Each 
stroke of the oar, after we had pushed off from the ship, made our 
light caick glide by some new palace, more splendid than those which 
preceded it; and every fresh edifice I beheld, grander in its appear- 
ance than the former, was immediately set down in my mind: as my 
master’s habitation. I to feel uneasy when I| perceived that 
we had passed the handsomest district, and were advancing towards a 
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less shewy quarter ; I suffered increasing pangs as we were made to 
step ashore on a mean looking quay, and to turn into a narrow dirty 
lane ; and I attained the acme of my dismay, when arrived opposite 
a house of a dark and dingy hue, apparently crumbling to pieces with 
age and neglect, I was told that there lived the lord Mavroyeni. At 
first I tried to persuade myself that my companions were joking ; 
but, too soon assured they only spoke the truth, I entered with a 
fainting heart. A new surprise awaited me within. That despised 
fir-wood case of dusky brown, the regular uniform of all the Fana. 
riote palaces, and which seemed so much out of repair that the very 
blinds were dropping off their hinges, contained rooms furnished in 
all.the splendour of ‘eastern magnificence. Persian carpets covered 
the floors, Genoa velvets clothed the walls, and gilt trellice work 
overcast the lofty ceilings. Clouds of rich perfumes rose on all 
sides from silver censers. And soon I found that this dismal exterior 
was an homage paid bythe cunning of the Greek gentry. to the fana- 
ticism of the Turkish mob, impatient of whatever may, in christians, 
savour of ostentation or parade. The persons of the Fanariote gran- 
dees were of a piece with their habitations. Within doors sinking 
. under the weight of rich furs, costly shawls, jewels and trinkets, they 
went out into the streets, wrapped in coarse and dingy, and often 
thread-bare clothing. 

<¢ My arrival in the capital was almost immediately followed by a 
removal from my private situation, to a more public office. Whether 
the Drogueman of the Capitan-Pasha thought it unbecoming, for 
a sprig of his own body—a Drogueman’s son—to appear in the capa- 
city of a domestic, or whether he conceived a taooshan like himself, 
unconnected with his rivals in office, and entirely dependent on his 
nod, was, in point of trust-worthiness, the next thing to a Mameluke, 
or whether, finally, he considered my «cquirements and my capabi- 
lities as above being circumscribed by the exigencies of a_coffee- 
tray, he had scarce had time to look about him ere he conferred upon 
me the employment—I would say the dignity—of relieving him in 
some of the lesser details of his business, which consisted in every 
day attending at the arsenal, there to introduce to the high admiral the 
persons, and to interpret the petitions of Greeks and of foreigners; | 
for in the style of the Turkish diplomacy, a christian embassador 
demanding anaudience, was introduced asa supplicant preferring 4 
suit.” : 

Amongst other employments adopted by this Turkish Gil 
Blas is that of Cicerone to strangers, or Tergiuman. ‘The fol- 
lowing is an account of some German visitors, which we have 


no doubt may be founded in fact. 


« My travellers were of the true inquisitive sort. Every body 
used to fly at their approach, a circumstance highly favourable to my 
interest. Under the notion of always applying for information 4t 
the fountain head, they would stop the surliest Turk they met, to ask 
why Moslemen locked up their women. One day they begged the 
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jmperial minister, at his own table, to tell them confidentially whe- 
ther Austria was to be trusted. They were very solicitous to know 
fom the Russian envoy the number of Catherine's lovers ; and they 
pressed hard for an audience of the Kislar-Aga, only to enquire 
whence came the best black eunuchs. Had they been in company 
with the Grand Mufti, they certainly would have asked his honest 
opinion of the mission of Mohammed: and they would scarce have 
neglected the opportunity, had it offered, of enquiring of the Sultan 
himself, whether he was legitimate heir to the Califate, as he assert- 
ed. In consequence of this straight-forward system, I was every mo- 
ment obliged to interfere, and to pledge myself for the guiltless in- 
tentions of our travellers. The statistics of the empire, its govern- 
ment, politics, finances, &c, indeed, they troubled themselves little 
about. All such things they thought they could learn much more 
compendiously at home from the Leipsic gazetteer : but the botany 
and mineralogy of the country were what they studied both body and 
soul. Every day we brought home from our excursions such heaps of 
what the ignorant chose to call hay and stones, that the wags whem we 
met on our way used to ask whether these were for food and lodging, 
while the more fanatical among the Turks swore we carried away 
patterns of the country in order to sell it to the infidels, and one 
party, by way of giving us enough of what we wanted, was near 
stoning us to death. Hereupon, to elude observation, my cunning, 


| travellers determined to dress after the country fashion: but this 


only made bad worse ; for they wore their new garb so awkwardly, 
that the natives began to think they put it on in mockery, and were 
frequently near stripping them to the skin; independent of which, 
whenever they went out, they got so entangled in their shaksheers 
and trowsers, their shawls and their papooshes, that our progress 
might be traced by the mere relics of their habiliments which strewed 
the road. Sole manager both of the home and foreign department, 
Jhowever tried to give all possible respectability to their appearance, 
and never would suffer their dignity to be committed by paltry sav- 
ings; at the same time that, to shew them how careful I was of 
their money, I took care sometimes to detain them an hour or two 
in driving a close bargain about a few paras,—especially when I saw 
them ina hurry. Accordingly, if they had any fault to find with 
me, it was for my over scrupulous economy. ‘That failing alone ex- 
cepted, they thought me a treasure, and so I certainly found them. 

“ The fortnight of their intended stay having elapsed, they were 
allimpatience to depart. Out of pure regard for science, I contrived 
to prolong their sojourn another fortnight, by various little delays, 
which, with a little industry, 1 brought about in the most natural way 
imaginable, but which I joined them in lamenting exceedingly : and 
when at last they set off, whieh I saw with very sincere regret, I was 
left by them in possession of a most flattering written testimonial of 
my zeal and fidelity. As to their behaviour to me, its liberality 
might be sufficiently inferred from the change in my appearance. I 
looked a different person. 
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‘* This first experiment gave me a taste for the Tergiumanic life 
It also increased my means of success in that line. Until I took up 
my residence at Pera, I had little intercourse with that odd race of 
people yclept Franks, except through the stray specimens that now 
and then crossed the harbour, on a visit of curiosity or business tp 
Constantinople. I now got acquainted with their ways, while they 
became familiarized with my person. This gradually procured me 
the advantage of seeing and serving in my new capacity, samples of 
almost every nation of Europe. Thus I formed a sort of polyglos 
collection of certificates of my own ability and merits; which I filed 
very neatly according to the order of their dates; and to a sight of 
which I treated every new comer whom I thought worthy of that 
distinction. 

*¢ Once, however, the lofty manner and the imperious tone of an 
English traveller, newly arrived, completely deceived me. From 
his fastidiousness I made no doubt I was addressing some great My- 
lordo. It was a button-maker to whom I had the honour of bowing, 
He came réd-hot from a place called Birmingham, to show the 
Turks samples of his manufacture. Unfortunately Turks wear no 
buttons, at least such as he dealt in ; at which discovery he felt exceed- 
ingly wroth. My ill-fated: back was destined to feel the first brunt of 
his ill-humour. After spending nearly two hours in spelling every word 
of every one of my certificates, ‘ this, then,’ said he, in a scarce in- 
telligible idiom, which he fancied to be French, ‘ is the evidence of 
your deserts ?” ‘It is,’ answered I, with an inclination of the head. 
‘ And I am to make it the rule of my behaviour?’ If your excel- 
lency be pleased to have that goodness,’ replied 1, smirking most 
agreeably. ‘ Very well,’ resumed the traitor, never moving a muscle 
of his insipid countenance, ‘ My excellency will have that goodness,’ 
And up he gets, gravely walks, without uttering another syllable, to 
the door, turns the key in the lock, takes a little bit of a pistol, 
scaree five inches long, also from Birmingham, I suppose, out of his 
pocket, snatches up a cudgel as thick as my wrist, and turning short 
upon me, who stood wondering in what this strange prelude was to 
end, holds the pistol to my throat, and lays the cane across my back. 

‘«* This operation performed to his satisfaction : ‘It was No. 5, 
cooly said the miscreant, ‘ whose contents I thought it right to come | 
ply with first, as being written by one of my countrymen, and because 
I make it a rule, in every species of business, to get the worst part 
over first, Had you understood our language, as an interpreter by 
profession ought, you might have known the certificate in question 
to be a solemn adjuration to all the writer's countrymen to treat you 
as I have had the pleasure of doing ; and all that remains for you to 

rform is to give mea regular receipt, such as I may have to show. 

‘¢ The pistol was still tickling my throat. I, jammed up against 
the wall, and the button-maker six feet high and as strong as a horse. 
All, therefore, I could do in the way of heroism would have been to 
have let him blow out my brains at once; after which, adieu my turd, 
at least here below ! I therefore signed, had the satisfaction of seeing 
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the receipt neatly folded up, and deposited in a little red morocco 

ket-book, with silver clasps, was offered a sequin for the exercise 
] had afforded, took the money, and, leaving the button-maker to 
write home what mean rascals the Greeks were, departed, fully im- 
pressed with the usefulness of learning languages.” 


In this very entertaining manner are many pages filled, and 
were there not so many reprehensible passages scattered here 
and there, we should recommend these volumes to general 
perusal. Indeed, we cannot refrain from adding the following 
description of a Bedoween camp to the long extracts already 
given. 


‘* Unfortunately there prevailed this year among the Wahhab 
tribes an unusual listlessness. The last expedition of Achmet ke- 
haya, though not successful enough to make the Wabhabees stay 
quietly at home, had yet diminished their eagerness for distant war- 
fare. While some of the yet unsubdued kabiles of Montefih and 
Beni-Haled were making nearer approaches than they had done of 
late years to the domain of Abd-ool-Azeez, that portion of the 
Schaich’s own subjects, whose chief residence was in towns and yil- 
lages, shewed greater dilatoriness than in preceding seasons to lead 
their flocks into the desert for'pasture. It was even doubted a while 
whether Ibn-Sehood, Abd-ool-Azeez’s eldest son, to whom his father 
had, for some years past, on account of his great age, intrusted the 
conduct of his warlike expeditions, would go into camp at all; and 
there seemed at one moment no’chance whatever of my beholding 
the stopping of the last caravan, or the plundering of the smallest 
sanctuary, in honour of God—when all at once the whole nation, 
men, women, and children, sallied forth from their stationary habita- 
tions, to pitch their tents in the wilderness. 

‘* £ach tribe had its separate camp, at the distance of a league or 
two from its nearest neighbours. In each camp the fent of-the 
chief occupied the most. elevated and central spot—round him the 
members of his own family formed the innermost circle ; and round 
these again his remoter vassals and subjects ranged themselves in wider 
concentric circles, of which their respective ranks and possessions 
tegulated the distance. 

‘‘ Ibn-Sehood’s encampment was of course the most considerable. 
To that, as to head-quarters, was sent from all the smaller and re- 
moter camps, constant intelligence of every interesting occurrence in 
their immediate vicinity. There also the Schaichs of the minor 
divisions met, to hold counsel with the commander on the general 
plan of the eampaign, and to receive their several instructions respect- 
log its conduct, Ibn-Sehood’s camp was the capital for action, as 
Derayeh. was that for repose: 

‘‘ The assemblage of tents, among which stood my own, profess. 
edly bore a warlike form, and had a warlike destination; yet it must 
be owned that slight were the shades of difference between the Bedo- 
Ween’s most martial array and their most peaceful establishment. 
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Even in times of profoundest peace the Arab of the desert lives iy 
camps, constantly moving from place toplace, and ready alike for attack 
and for defence ; and during the periods of the briskest warfare, the 
combatants still only advance and retreat, surrounded by their families, 
and as solicitous to feed their flocks as to fight their enemies. QO, 
ordinary occasions each subordinate Schaich at the bead of his imme. 
diate subjects, halts, moves on, attacks or flies, as his individual fancy 
or judgment prompts him ; dreams not of acting in concert with his 
brother Schaichs; and evinces no sort of attention to the movements 
of the chief ruler. It is only when the commander of .the whole 
nation purposes some definite expedition, or coup-de-main, of great 
importance and short duration, that all the lesser Schaichs and their 
vassals close in round his standard. Nor do they then even consider 
themselves as engaged to assist him longer than suits their own con. 
venience. As soon as they become tired of the service, or find the 
plunder short of their expectations, without asking leave of the com- 
mander, or waiting the end of the campaign, they quietly secede, 
and return to their own peculiar district. The voice of fanaticism, 
the interests of religion, may at times excite to the most daring and 
perilous enterprises ; but they fail toenforce a patient and persevering 
discipline ; and nothing do the Wahhab tribes so much resemble in 
their mode of warfare as those swarms of devouring locusts, offspring 
of the same country, who often, when least expected, invade a dis- 
trict, according as the wind sets one way or another, fall on this field 
or on that, and when all is devoured, again rise, fly elsewhere, and | 
in no place leave the marks of a permanent possession.” 


Aftera careful consideration of the sentiments and scenery 
here displayed, our readers may probably enquire the name of 
the author. To such an inquiry we have only this reply to 
make, that the family likeness of Anastasius to the Giaour, 
Conrade, and Harold, leaves on our minds little doubt of att- 
buting these volumes to Lord Byron. We entertain some hopes 
that time and experience may have produced in him some of 
those convictions which he has given to Anastasius aiter tlie 
death of Alexis. 
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Religion the Care of the civil Power, a discourse. By the Rev. 
A. C. Campbell, A. M. Rivingtons, London. 


WE are sorry to observe that the above title-page is a misno0- 
mer. ‘This disceurse is a very proper summary of the proofs 
for the truth of revelation, judiciously selected and appropt- 
ately enforced. But the duty of the civil power to promot 
and protect religion is scarcely alluded to. Nor indeed would 
that be a very proper topic for a country congregation. We, 
however, much wish that the subject should be taken up ane 
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impressed on our legislators and executive government, by 
those who have the means of addressing them. We are happy 
to say that so many sermons of a like nature have been pub- 
lished lately, as utterly to preclude our giving extracts from 
any, but we must reserve our pages for such as the following. 
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The duties of Christians towards Deists ; a Sermon, preached at 
the Unitarian Chapel, Parliament-court, Artillery-lane, Bishops- 
gate-streel, on Sunday, October 21th, 1819, on occasion of 
the recent prosecution of Mr. Carlile, for the re-publication of 
Paine’s Age of Reason. By W. J. Fox. 8vo. Pp. 48. Hun- 
ter, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 1819. 


The Christianity of the New Testament, &c. By J. Evaus. 


THtsk two writers are dissenters from the universal church of 
Christ ; both have written in defence of the outlines of chris- 
tianity, all which they profess, and they both disapprove of any 
prosecution for blasphemous publications. ‘The line of argu- 
ment which each has adopted is, however, very different. Mr. 
Evans, in a free and pure style, has gone through the. history 
of our Saviour’s life, and shewn, as he went along, the impos- 
sibility of imposture. For the reason given at the close of 
the last article we cannot, and weeneed not, enter into particu- 
lars, but shall confine ourselves'to a single observation on his 
note in p. 10, reeommending Bellamy’s new translation of the 
Bible. We beg leave to inform Mr. Evans, that the dignita- 
nes of the church have, some publicly and some privately, 
withdrawn their subscriptions and approbation, and the public 
their confidence ; nor do we hesitate to declare, that a worse 
translation has never been seen. We would refer Mr. Evans, 
asascholar, to Whitaker’s Critical Examination of Biblical 
Translations, lately printed by the University of Cambridge. 
But as we mean to give one concluding article on this subject, 
we wil] stop here for the present. 

Mr. Fox takes a much wider range than his fellow-labourer. 
His preface is a tirade against prosecutions for blasphemous 
publications, concluding with a very necessary account of the 
Points in which heand his followers differ from deists, and 
claim the name of christians. Then follows a sermon, which 
may be fairly and briefly characterized, an apology for blas- 
phemy. Both preface and sermon may be thrown together, as 
in attempt to show—first, that these prosecutions are impro- 
ber; secondly, that the scriptures yet require much correction 


before they can be depended upon. With respect to the firse 
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question, it is sophistically argued that these prosecutions must 
necessarily put a stop to all free discussion. ‘That is, Mr. Fox 
argues ex abusu, a most illogical mode, as every one knows, 
and asserts that the decision of the court “ virtually rescinds 
the protection granted by the legislature to Unitarians,” by 
Smith’s Bill, 53 Geo. III. But this is clearly not the case; 
for this act makes certain alterations in the 9th and 10th of 
William III. for the benefit of Socinians. Now the 9th of 
William I{I. is the Toleration Act, and excludes from its pro- 
visions those dissenters who deny the doctrine of the ‘Trinity, 
By the fifty-third Geo. IIT. these men are placed on the same 
footing with other dissenters, and surely nothing here is touched 
by the prosecution or conviction of Carlile. The other act, 
10th of William III. has its preamble thus: ‘ Whereas many 
persons have of late years openly avowed and published many 
blasphemous and impious opinions contrary to the doctrines 
and principles of the christian religion, greatly tending to the 
dishonour of Almighty God, and may prove destructive to the 
peace and welfare of this kingdom, wherefore, for the more 
effectual suppressing of the said detestable crimes, be it enact- 
ed,” &c. Then a denial of the Trinity, of the truth of the 
christian religion, of the divine authority of scripture, and the 
maintaining of more Gods than one, are enumerated as the 
impious opinions to be punished by this act. By the fifty- 
third the denyers of the trinity are excepted from its operation, 
but it remains in force against those who shall, in an impious 
and blasphemous (contumelious, according to the attorney- 

neral) manner, deny that or any other doctrine of the esta- 
blished religion. This was clearly understood at the time, and 
actually determined upon either in a correspondence or con- 
ference between his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Mr. Smith, Otherwise all laws against blasphemy might as 
well have been repealed at one stroke. For under the pre- 
tence of impugning the Trinity only, the most infamous pub- 
lications might be sent into the world. Now the matter 1s 
fairly submitted to ajury, who must determine whether the 
attack be a rational essay on the subject, or blasphemous, 
Before, if an essay denied, however scholastically and de- 
cently, that doctrine, the jury were bound by their oaths to 
convict. 

The case will be made clear by reference to another sert of 
publications, Obscene publications are punishable by the 
common Jaw, surgical works are not. An ingenious profligate 
might, under the pretence of writing a surgical work, publish 
most obscene trash. But when brought before a court of Ju‘ 
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tice, the judge and jury would have no difficulty in determining 
whether the book was or was not written for surgical informa- 
tion. 

How childish and ridiculous, therefore, does Mr. Fox ap- 
pear, raving in his pulpit against persecution, and at the same 
time actually incurring the penalties of the very act which he 
maintains is unrepealed. We give the following passage from 
his preface. 


“* On the Sunday preceding the trial of Mr. Carlile for the publi- 
cation of Paine’s Age of Reason, having occasion to discourse on the 
account of the persecution of Paul and Silas at Philippi, I made the 
following allusion to what I could not but consider as an imitation of 
the opposers of Christianity in that transaction : 

« «And here I must be allowed to digress for a moment, to lament 
that the Christian name should have been sullied, stained, bloodily 
stained with the foulest enormity of Paganism and Imposture: and 
that even here, in this boasted Jand of liberty, and now, in the nine- 
teenth century, there should be Christian tribunals to whose bar the 
Unbeliever may be summoned to expiate his want of faith, or even 
his opposition to the faith, by pains and penalties, fine and imprison- 
ment. The very fact isa libel on Christianity, and founded ona 
principle against which every one who values the character of his reli- 
gion in the eyes of rational men should solemnly protest. If Deists 
will listen to you, persuade them; if they will reason, argue with 
them ; if they write and publish, reply to them; if they misrepresent, 
expose them ; butin the name of Christ, do not persecute them, do 
not abet or sanction their »nersecution. Fine and imprisonment ! 
What need has Christianity of such supports? What means could its 
bitterest enemies devise more foully to disgraee its name, more effec- 
tually to obscure its truth? It will never prevail with such aid. O 
may it soon have ‘ free course,’ free not more from hostility than 
from such fatal friendship, for then, and then only, will it ‘ be glo- 
tified.’ ’ 

“‘ Having thus freely expressed my opinion, it was my intention 
not to have adverted again to the subject, in the pulpit at least. Du- 
ring the progress, and at the termination of the trials, I found strong 
inducements to rescind this determination. The conviction of Mr. 
Carlile I had anticipated; but I had not anticipated the legal doctrines 
which were advanced to aid in procuring that conviction ; and still 
more was I surprised and grieved at the feeling manifested by that part 
of the public which was allowed to be present during the trial, and by 
teligious people generally. The decorous silence of a Court of Jus- 
tice has sometimes given way to sympathy with the accused, but 
tarely indeed has there been a disposition to violate that decorum by 
audible expressions of disapprobation, during a defence, or of applause 
ata verdict of guilty. The common language of Christians after the 
trials, as far as I could observe and ascertain, and with the exception 
of a liberal minority, was that of joyous congratulation, as if a Water- 
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loo victory had been gained over infidelity. To correct, as far as | 
can, this improper and unchristian feeling, as it appears to me, and 
inculcate ‘ the duties of Christians towards Deists,’ as those duties 
are taught in the New Testament, is the design of the following Ser- 
mon, to which as I have rigidly restricted, myself, it may be allowed 
me here to make a few brief remarks upow the trial.” 


wr s.y 

Pretty reflections these from the-iguth of a preacher! He 

then goes on to shew that christianity*is;not a part of the law 

of England, in the following absurd..and feeble strain of rea- 
soning. SAS, : 


«© That Christianity is part of the lawoof England, the common or 
unwritten law, has been often said, but’I.am not aware of any satis- 
factory evidence by which the assertion is supported. ‘To try bya 
Jury, to hang a felon, are parts of the Common Law which we derive 
from the customs of our Gothic ancestors. But it was not a crime 
with them to revile Christianity. Preaching it might perhaps have 
been treated as an offence. If the common law be traced to a period 
anterior to Trinitarianism, Church-of-Englandism, Protestantism, Po- 
pery, or Christianity in any shape; and to such a period Trial by Jury 
and the punishment of felony may, I apprehend, be traced, it is diff- 
cult to conceive how it should afford any more protection to the believ- 
ers than to the impugners of those systems.” 


But christianity was planted in this island whilst the Ro- 


mans were in possession, and made great progress, and when 
we were invaded by Mr. Fox’s friends and predecessors, the 
Goths, christianity and the Britons took refuge in Wales, 
where our holy religion continued to flourish. At last, partly 
by native christians, partly by missionaries from the continent, 
these Gothic ancestors were converted to christianity and ci- 
vilized. Then began our common law to be introduced, and 
history assures us that christianity and episcopacy prevailed in 
this island before juries were known. Of this there is so little 
room for doubt, that we should have been amazed at Mr. Fox’s 
ignorance of it, did we not discover, from a passage in his 
sermon, how very slightly he is acquainted with the common 
knowledge of that profession which he has assumed. 

But returning to the subject of prosecution, we must observe 
that a christian government is bound to provide for the future 
as well as temporal welfare of its subjects. This, perhaps, 
may not be the case in an age of reason, but there is no duty 
which may be better ascertained from the holy scriptures. 
Some sectarians wil] deny this almost self-evident truth, but 
look at their conduct. Generally speaking, they are mad with 
the itchof proselytism, and we are to suppose that if they 
could obtain situations of power and influence, they would be 
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instantly cured of this itch, and it would be their duty to re- 
card with apathy the spread of any impious folly which the 
devil might invent. The truth is, whilst they are secretly 
using every effort at proselytisin, they at the same time endea~ 
vour to dazzle the optics of our political leaders by the glare 
of toleration, liberality, candour, &c. &c. We beg leave, 
therefore, to recall to the minds of our christian legislators 
this undeniable truth, that whatever it may be their duty to 
perform: as individual christians, remains their duty under 
every circumstance of life. It is the duty of government, 
then, to promote christianity among its subjects, in such form 
as the government deems the nearest to the truth, and by such 
means aS may appear best calculated to effect that end. We 
are aware of the objection that government may choose a false 
form of christianity, and promote that falsehood by improper 
means. What then? It may be so; for it ever has, and 
ever will be so, it may be apprehended, in some parts of the 
world. Do you conclude that therefore government ought not 
to concern itself about the religious faith of its subjects? You 
might as well conclude that there should be no government at 
all. ‘The temporal good of society is one of the purposes for 
which governments are supported and maintained. But this 
good they very often mistake, and as often promote it by im- 
proper means. Therefore government ought to be perfectly 
regardless of the temporal good of its subjects!!! These 
cases are completely parallel. But as there are proper means 
of ascertaining both what is temporally gvod, and _ spiritually 
true,and proper means of promoting each, every christian 
government is bound to exert, according to the best of their 
judgment, every facility to these purposes, for which only there 
isa government. Therefore prosecutions for blasphemous and 
obscene publications must be continued, notwithstanding the 
outcries of concealed deists or pretended surgeons, And now 
for the sermon. 

The text is Luke vi. v.31. ‘‘ And as ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye also to them likewise:” and the first 
paragraph is this : 


“ This maxim is the foundation of the morality of the New Testa- 
ment. We are bound, as Christians, to regulate our conduct by it ; 
and my present purpose is to shew in what way it should affect our 
behaviour towards those by whom the religion which we esteem of 


divine authority is disbelieved, attacked, and even reviled.” 


_ Mr. Fox, to connect his text with the dgctrine he would en- 
lorce, that blasphemy ought not to be proseeuted, punished, or 
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prevented, must argue thus. As no christian ought to prevent 
or punish blasphemy in his individual capacity, he ought not 
to do it in his political character. But-our learned logician has 
forgotten to prove his condition. Every real christian, in his 
individual capacity, and as far as his jurisdiction in that capa- 
city reaches, does prevent and punish blasphemy. If the father 
of a family hears a child or a servant blaspheme, he would 
correct each according to the nature of the case, perhaps bya 
sound flogging of the first, and dismissing the latter. He 
would also desert the company of a neighbour who indulged 
in cursing and blasphemy, thus punishing him by an exclusion 
from all society. In both cases we presume endeavours at 
reformation to have been unavailing. We cannot suppose 
Mr. Fox to have intended the text to be literally understood, 
aud that his son whom he might be about to flog for lying 
should turn round and say, You would not relish a flogging 
yourself, so do not flog me. But we have candidly placed his 
argument on the best footing of which it is capable, and our 
readers must judge of the legitimacy of the conclusion. The 
discourse is, as we have already observed, an apology for a 
blasphemous profession of deism, and the principle of the 
apology is this, that man being imperfect, has perverted or 
misunderstood divine truths, and that christianity has not 
brought peace bat a sword on the earth. Therefore, to aim at 
the improvement of the species, by punishing the worst, is 
wrong, for their errors probably arise from some little variation 
in organization, and who is responsible for that ? 


‘* Is there not in some minds an inherent and constitutional tenden- 
cy to scepticism, a tendency resulting from that physical organization 
which combines, in some unknown proportion, with early association 
to form character ? J would much rather believe that there is, than 
believe that every Deist, in a Christian country, is made hostile to 
truth by the love of iniquity, because it is not only more charitable 
but more plausible. In every department of science and history, 
and where neither the love of virtue nor of vice could be gratified by 
the conclusion, there have been men who could not yield credence 
without a greater degree of evidence than sufficed to produce convic- 
tion in others. Amongst those who alike admit the authority of the 
Scriptures there is a gtadation of creeds, indicative of a variety of ¢s- 
timates of the evidence requisite to prove a docirine scriptural. Even 
the most orthodox leave some few points on which it is allowed to be- 
lieve or disbelieve, without the imputation of moral turpitude, and 
thus, in fact, admit the principle, that the conclusiveness of evidence 
may be modified by causes for which we are not responsible. To call 
this human frailty is saying nothing ; for who is frail, he who requires 
the greater, or the lesser quantum of proof? Each, the other being 
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made a standard ; both, compared with athird; all equally in the 
judgment of him who, tracing variety in all the other works of God, 
believes its natural existence in the mental constitution of man, 
This diversity exists amongst the believers in Christianity, even as to 
the proofs on which they admit the divinity of their religion. Sup- 
pose those proofs could be represented by a given number, say 50. 
That which produces convicUon in one may be represented by 10; 
another requires 20; a third 40; another not satisfied with less than 
60, remains an unbeliever. More evidence would have included some 
who are Unbelievers ; less would have excluded some who are Chris- 
tians.”” 


The answer to the rich man in hell was, that those who are 
not convinced by the evidence already given, would have re- 
mained unconvinced by any other that could have been vouch- 
safed. And we shall prefer this decision of the case to Mr. 
Fox’s. In many instances, what has led persons wrong has 
appeared, and therefore we conclude generally that the fault is 
always in ourselves voluntary and avoidable. 

We said that Mr. Fox is but slightly acquainted with the 
usual learning of his profession. ‘The above may serve as one 
instance, and the following is another. 


“ Many of the objections urged by Deists against the books of 
Scripture, though far enough from disproving the truth and divinity 
of Christianity, are entitled to serious consideration, and merit a very 
different kind of treatment from that supercilious dismission, or vio- 
lent condemnation in the gross, which they often receive. By candid 
concession Christianity would rather gain than Jose in real strength. 
That the early part of the book of Genesis is a compilation of ancient 
documents, and not the writing of Moses, has been the opinion of 
some most able divines and sincere believers. There are few, whose 
bearts are not absolutely cased in bigotry, who would not confess, did 
they speak out, that the extirpation of the Canaanites presents an em- 
batrassing difficulty. Why should such things be defended, as if 
men’s salvation depended upon the belief of them ; or why should 
their exposure be sound criticism in the priest, and blasphemy in the 
Deist ? Let them labour in this way, and I will thank them for it; 
lor every exploded error leaves more stable the truth with which it 
had been associated. Instead of trembling for the safety of every 
sentence, fondly clinging to every forgery, or impudently vindicating 
every inconsistency, or worse still, meeting argument by declamation, 
censoriousness or prosecution, let us candidly admit where we cannot 
efute, calmly reply where we cannot admit, and leave anger to the 
vanquished, and imputation of bad motives to those who are deficient 
in good arguments.” 


As Mr. Fox has not favoured us with the whole list of his 
objections, let us take his impossible case, the extirpation of 
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the Canaanites. We profess ourselves to be among those, not 
Jew, however, to whom that event does not present an embar- 
rassing difficulty. Indeed, as a very sufficient answer is given 
ina work so popular as Bishop Watson’s Apology, we must 
confess our surprise at Mr. F.’s strong expressions, and can 
attribute them only to the cause above stated. Now, although 
we are half afraid of quoting any passage of scripture, lest 
the next dashing socinian should prove it spurious, and thus, 
verse after verse, and chapter after chapter, deprive us of the 
whole Bible, yet, on the authority of Ezekiel, ch. xiv. we shall 
lay down the following axiom. That Almighty God has de- 
clared it to be the regular course of his providence to extirpate 
a nation whose crimes have reached a certain pitch of malig- 
nity. Nor indeed can nations, as such, be otherwise punished 
than by the four means laid down in that chapter. Next, that 
the Canaanites were thoroughly wicked, and had long deserved 
extirpation, we prove from Leviticus, ch. xviii. verses 24 and 
25, where we are told that the crimes of the Canaanites were 
so horrid, that the land did spue them out. What those crimes 
were, we learn in some measure from sacred and profane his- 
tory. Now, excepting Mr. F’. denies the possibility of a nation 
becoming so abandoned as to deserve extirpation, we imagine 
our case to be proved, for we have proved from holy writ, that 
the Canaanites deserved to be extirpated ; they were convicted 
and condemned, and the Israelites ordered to put the sentence 
into execution, with what propriety is self-evident. ‘The de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the extirpation of the Jews, and their 
expulsion from their native land, Christians hitherto have held 
foretold in the scriptures, and ordained by Almighty God. 
Their sufferings were far more severe than those of the Cana- 
anites, who never, as far as we know, were reduced to eat their 
own children. Is this too a case presenting an embarrassing 
difficulty to all but those few whose hearts are absolutely cased in 
bigotry? We will not insult the understandings of our readers 
by explaining more at length this well-known interposition of 
providence. Every nation, before it has suffered severely, has 
been conspicuously wicked. For the Lord is King, the earth 
may be glad thereof. A sentence which we hope Mr. Fox wil! 
well digest before he publishes again. 
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On the Character of Idolatry: and on the Propagation of 
Christianity, nthe Eastern Colonial Possessions of Britain: 
Two Sermons, written in obedience to the Royal Mandate, of 
February 10th; and to the Archiepiscopal Letter, of May 
15th, 1819; with Notes. By the Rev. E. W. Stillingfleet, 
B. D. Fell: Line: Coll: Oxon: Pp. 78. Rivington, 
Hatchard, and Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, London; Todd, 
and Wolstenholme, York; and by the Booksellers in Hull 
and Beverley. 1819. 


On the Nature and Tendency of Blasphemous Opiniors: a 
Sermon. By the Rev. E. W. Stillingfleet, B. D. Fell: 
Linc: Coll: Oxon: Pp. 27. Rivington, Hatchard, and Bald- 
win, Cradock and Joy, London ; and Todd, Wolstenholine, 
York. 1819. | 


Tuesw three very able sermons are by a divine whose abilities 
are unfortunately confined to a small parish in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire. The two first were, in part, preached for the 
Society for the Propagation of Christianity abroad. We say in 
part, for the worthy rector, aware of the little information 
which his congregation could derive from these extensive inves- 
tigations, did not preach exactly what he has printed. The 
last sermon is a very judicious address, on account of the late 
blasphemous publications. ‘The language is that of a scholar 
anda divine, the sentiments such as become a minister of the 
church of England. 

We are sorry that these discourses did not come to hand 
when we could have allotted them more space. However, from 
the second of them, and the notes, thereon, we must give some 
extracts. 


“ But, much as we honour the ardent zeal, and self-devotion, of 
many of the Romish missionaries ; cheerfully, as we confess, they 
have been instruments in widely spreading the blessings of civilization; 
much as we rejoice, that Christ has been preached by them where he 
bever had been named ; and earnestly as we hope, that these dawnings 
of light, may, in the mysterious designs of Divine Providence, gradu- 
ally advance to a perfect day ; we cannot regard the spirit in which the 
Romish missions have been projected, or the means which they have 
employed, as forming either the purest, or the best, or the most pro- 
bable instrument for evangelizing the world. In particular, that is a 
Most significant, and a comprehensive theological distinction, which 
is made, by the eastern Idolater, between missionaries of the Roman 
Catholic, aud of Protestant communions ; when he terms the former, 
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riests of Mary ;—the Iatter, priests of Jesus. And, without any 
breach of christian charity, in various other particulars, we believe, 
the great Head of the church may address the ange] of modern Rome, 
as he did the angel of ancient Thyatira,—I have a few things against 
thee.” 

«* And, here, the subject compels us to confess and lament, a want 
of union in protestant churches. Divisions were the bane of the Re- 
formation ; they have been the great scandal to the protestant cause ; 
have weakened the protestant interest ; and have much impeded the 
progress of the religion of Chriet. Who can determine, what might, 
now have been the triumphs of the cross, had Christ not been divided? 
Who can deny, what a far more active part the English church might 
have taken in advancing those hallowed triumphs, had it not been her 
unhappy lot, constantly, to contend with the jealousies, and accusa- 
tions, and desertion, and, not unfrequently, theactivehostility of those 
who separate from her communion? ‘Too often, when her most 
learned, and most pious sons might have devised means for propaga- 
ting the gospel, abroad, have they been obliged earnestly to contend for 
the faith, once delivered unto the saints, athome. And, too ofien, 
when she might have founded new churches, in heathen countries, 
has her own existence been more than threatened.—In common can- 
dour, these facts ought to be taken into the estimate, when a want of 
zeal for the extension of the Messiah’s kingdom is Jaid to the charge of 
our church. And, beit remembered, those who originate the diffi- 
culty, are not the last in urging the objection.” 


If the Romanists were not too bigotted, the distinction 
made by impartial idolaters might have its weight, and if the 
leaders of the Church Missionary Society were not too much 
biassed by motives of low ambition, they would be induced, 
by such considerations, to cease from setting themselves up as 
overseers of the church of God. In p. 50, speaking of the 
cause of Sacred Truth, Mr. Stillingfleet observes, 


‘« That cause rests on firmer vantage ground, from the failure of 
recent plans of active hostility, on tke part of its most inveterate ene- 
mies, The supreme importance of Christianity, and the utter worth- 
lessness of infidel principles, have each been demonstrated, by late, 
and actual experiment. ‘Tremendous as the process of the experiment 
has been ; prolific in misery, and scenes of suffering, and voices of 
lamentation, and ‘ sights unboly ;’ we cannot regret, that it has been 
made. Mankind have heard a warning voice : they have smarted un- 
der the rod of correction. At present, they do not appear to have | 
suffered so much, in vain.—There seems to be a more general—a 
growing conviction, that the polar star of revelation can alone direct 
the human course, in safety. And, once thoroughly persuaded of this 
truth ; once returned <o the only haven of security ; we trust, a pro- 
portionate anxiety may be excited to disseminate that faith, of which 
we are constrained to acknowledge the supreme excellence ; and to 
communicate blessings, which we have been taught to value, eve? 
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through the habitabl> globe. We may learn the importance of union. 
Controversy itself may lose something of its asperity, And the growth 
of christian charity, at home, may precede a more general diffusion of 
christian truth.” 


We are sorry that these observations cannot be applied to 
the religious feeling of that country where the experiment was 
principally made, although scorched with great heat, they still 
hlaspheme the name of God, and repent not to give him the glory, 
Rev. chap. 16, verse 9. For it lately occurred that, a first- 
rate lawyer of Paris, M. QOdillon-Barrot, in a written argu- 
ment, before the highest tribunal in the nation, sitting under 
the presidency of the keeper of the seals, laid it down as a clear 
constitutional and legal principle, that the law in France was 
atheistical, and that it ought to be so.—* La loi en France est 
athée, et elle doit l’etre.” It was moved that the memorial 
containing this monstrous proposition should be suppressed, 
but this motion was overruled. Any remark on the state of a 
country where such an occurrence could take place, would be 


wholly superfluous. 

From such impudent, and, as it were, national blasphemy, 
we turn away with pleasure to the contemplation of pure 
Christianity existing among the Syrians of Malay-ala, and we 
insert the following note, for the purpose of saying a few words 
on the subject of the heresy’ supposed to exist amongst them. 


“ Though I cannot learn, that the report of the Bishop of Calcutta, 
respecting this venerable community, has reached England, I willingly 
trust the well known distinction of Hooker may be adopted; and, 
that like many of our ancestors, in days of comparative ignorance, 
they build on the christian foundation—Union with the church of En- 
gland may be out of the question : but, why should we not hope for 
a firm alliance of christian friendship, with this ancient church ;—for 
a cordial co-operation, in efforts to disseminate our common faith ? 
The very history of the Syrian church of Malay-ala borders on ro- 
mance ; anda real value is attached, both to its doctrines, and to its 
polity.—The former, witness for the antiquity of our faith, in opposi- 
tion to the corruptions of the church of Rome; the latter, is a valua- 
ble auxiliary in support of episcopal polity. Dr. Buchanan, mentioned 
to Mar-Dionysius, Metropolitan of Malabar, ‘ that there was a Kas- 
heesha, or Presbyter Church, in our own kingdom, in which every 
Kasheesha was equal to another. ‘ And are there,’ he asked, ‘ no 
Shimshanas ?’ (Deacons in holy orders) None. ‘ And what, is there 
nobody to overlook the Kasheeshas ?” Not one. ‘ There must be some- 
thing imperfect there, said he. This almost involuntary exclamation 
of Mar-Dionysius, has always struck me as equal to volumes of con-. 
troversy, in the circumstances under which it was made.” 


The charge generally made against the Syrian Christians is, 
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that they are inclined to the opinions of Nestorius. Perhaps, 
it would be difficult to prove that Nestorius’s opinions, as 
represented by himself, or his friend, Theodoret, Bishop of 
Cyrus, a city of the province of Euphratesia, in Syria, were 
truly heretical. They were certainly as nearly orthodox as those 
of Cyril, his violent opponent, who might justly be suspected 
of eutychism. In truth, the subject is one that ought never to 
be discussed amongst Christians, since it must be perfectly 
incomprehensible, and, however, the pliability and richness of 
the Greek language may afford terms for controversy, ‘those 
who will attempt accurately to define those terms, will often 
find them vow et preterea mhil. ‘The question is this, in what 
manner -did God and man become one Christ? Did one 
nature absorb the other, or mx with it, or remain separate in 
one person, as two chemical fluids in a vial? We request the 
reader to afhx definite meanings to the words in Italics, and 
he will quickly perceive the necessity of being content with the 
simple acknowledgement that, Christ is God and Man, per- 
fectly God, and perfectly man, nor presumptuously attempt to 
determine how. Now the Syrian Christians all of them 
acknowledge that great truth, and, therefore, we may well 
admit them as orthodox. Besides, the persons who have 
charged them with Nestorianism, have also charged them with 
the worship of the Virgin Mary, two charges so opposite, 
that the same person cannot be guilty of both. For Nestorius 
spoke of the Virgin in terms rather of disparagement, and 
denied her the title of mother of God @sorox0s. Whilst those who 
worship her, do so, because they regard her as the mother of 
God. These calumnies, for such we must regard them, were 
the invention of some narrow-minded Germans, in the begin- 
ning of the last century. The difference of language will pre- 
vent any intercommunity between the Syrian and British 
churches; but we hope that each will soon publicly acknow- 
ledge the other, as a sister in Christ. We particularly recom- 
mend the latter part of the foregoing note to the consideration 
of our Presbyterians, and our neutral evangelicals in the church. 

The last sermon, on the nature and tendency of blasphemous 
opinions, contains a piece of advice which we could wish was 
universally inculcated on that subject, It is this: That it is 
the duty of Christians not to peruse such publications. As 4 
Christian cannot expect God will preserve fim from falling, 
who, merely from curiosity, resorts toa brothel, so neither 
ought he to expect similar protection, who, from the same 
motive, reads such poisonous trash. Those whose duty obliges 
them to either measure, will, undoubtedly, be enabled to pet- 
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form that duty. We shall conclude with the passage contain- 
ing this excellent advice. 


‘© Most earnestly, therefore, must the christian minister warn his 
flock, not to tamper with publications, or sentiments, undermining 
their belief in that revealed truth, on which rest the very pillars of 
civilized society ;—which is the firm support of every social comfort. 
A volume (in words just quoted) could not trace all the connexions of 
religion with public and private felicity. I have confined my obser- 
vations to the former ; for time would fail me, to enter upon the latter 
view of the subject. Expunge revealed religion, and not only every 
precept, and every aid, directing and enabling man to control himself ; 
but every motive and every command for correct conduct in private 
life, vanishes from thesight. Can the unbeliever, by the mere force 
of human motives and opinions, supply the place of the plain exhorta- 
tions of the word of God :—the wisdom of Solomon’s admonitions ; 
the beatitudes of the blessed Jesus ; the practical exhortations which 
close the doctrinal epistles of the great Apostle of the gentiles; this 
solemn warning of St. James,— know, Ovain man, that faith without 
works is dead ; this striking deduction of St. Paul, from one of the 
finest discourses extant, upon one of the most sublime of christian 
truths, —therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, unmoveable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, ferasmuch as ye know, 
that your labour is not in vain in the Lord ? Can the unbeliever supply 
the close connexion, in which rELiGgion and Loyatty, the duty we 
owe to our God, and the duty we owe to constituted government, are 
indissolubly united, in the sacred volume ; so closely united, that we 
may justly question their pretension to the christian character, who re- 
fuse lawful obedience to the powers that be, who use their liberty fora 
cloke of licentiousness, and not as the servants of God ; so closely 
united, that we may reverse thestriking remark of a British statesman; 
and exclaim—‘ he whois false to his king. will not be true to his God! 
The unbeliever does not even wish to supply that connexion. He 
who calumniates religion, and her ministers, acts in character, when 
he insults the patient dispenser of legal justice. And he, who blasphe- 
mously declared, ‘ nature and reason ought to be the gods of men,’ 
with equal consistency demanded — ‘ what! thrones overturned ! 
sceptres broken! kings expire! and yet, the altars of God remain ?” 
From the history of our own, from the history of a neighbouring na* 
tion, the unbeliever Knows, that the altar and the throne,—that reli- 
gious and civil institutions,—mutually support each other : he knows 
the foundation, on which the alliance rests : and, it the foundation be 
once undermined, the fair superstructure of legal liberty, and well- 
ordered justice, falls tothe ground. May Almighty mercy long avert 
ftom England, so dreadful a catastrophe !” 
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The year which has just closed wil! be a memorable one in the 
shidis of England. Memorable, not for feats of arms, or deeds of 
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heroism, but for the determined attacks of a parricidal band upon her 
honour and happiness; the treasonable efforts of a desperate and de. 
graded faction to overthrow her inestimable Constitution, the blas. 

hemous attempts of infidels to subvert our faith, and the zeal with 
which thousands of honest Englishmen, including an immense majo. 
rity of the rank, the talent, the property, and the respectability of the 
country, have rallied round the arrar and the THRONE ; and pledged 
themselves to maintain our venerable establishments, or to perish in 
their defence. 

It may not be amiss to trace to their source those doctrines which 
have been so sedulously propagated amongst the lower orders ; atongst 
those who, many of them in sore distress, were eager to sanction any 
measure which promised them relief, It would not be expected that 
they should ‘ nicely investigate” either the character of the promo- 
ters of those measures, or the nature of the measures themselves, 
When poverty and distress were placed on the one hand ; and on the 
other, ease, happiness, and plenty delusively held out, can we wonder 
that men, whose minds were incapable of embracing the great truths 
and profound axioms of moral and political science, should embrace 
what offered so much of good, with, apparently, to their comprehen- 
sions, so little of hazard ? What, therefore, we may be compelled to 
say of the miscreants who have laboured to seduce our brave and ho- 
nest peasantry, andto make them traitors to their King, apostates from 
their God, we wish not to be understood as applying to the great 
mass of the People of England. God forbid that .we should think 
the English people are so debased, and so corrupt as to embrace, from 
their hearts, the doctines of our modern traitors and infidels. We will 
not think so, till the degrading, the agonizing truth, is flashed upon 
our minds, by circumstances which make ‘‘ conviction strong as proofs 
of holy writ.” No.—We will always distinguish the people from 
their betrayers, And what, in the honest indignation of our hearts, 
we are compelled to say of the latter, must not be considered as ap- 
plying to the former. 

The evil which we deplore is not one of modern growth : it is not 
even of so late a date as the French Revolution, but has a progenitor 
of a still more baneful character even than that nefarious transaction. 
We mean the AMERICAN REBELLION; for we must call things by 
their RIGHT NAMES, however unfavourable it may be, To that era, 
when a few discontented characters caused a whole people to rebel 
against a nation, that might with the strictest propriety be called a 
PARENT COUNTRY, must we ascribe the first rise of those principles 
of infidelity in religion, and jacobinism in politics, that have since 
spread their deadly venom through the land ; threatening to absorb 
ALL that as good men we should prize, as wise men we should esteem, 
as patriots we should venerate, and cherish in the vortex of revolution- 
ary anarchy, and democratic mis-rule. This REBELLION in our colo- 
nies was fanned by the applauses of mock-patriots at home ; and f0s- 
tered by their approving smiles. These bastard and degenerate Eng- 
Jishmen professed to ‘* weep for the death of a Montgomery, to moult 
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for the defeats, and rejoice at the success of a Washington." Not 
contented with eulogizing ¢rattors, they introduced in theory, the 
principles of treason. They talked of the ‘‘ sovereignty”—the ‘* ma- 
jesty” of the people. They assailed, with every term of reproach, 
the Commons House, that guardian of the people's rights ; —they 
first discovered that the palladium of our liberties was corrupt, was 
ineficient, was amockery. ‘I'hey next preached up the doctrine of 
equal representation ; and denounced that branch of the legislature, as 
being any thing but what it professed to be—the representatives of 
the people! Reform, even then, became the watchword of a party. 
The great and illustrious Chatham was carried away by the stream in 
the winter of his age ; and his still more illustrious son, imbibing 
from his father the same sentiments, and how could he do otherwise 
than imbibe the principles of such a father in the vigour of his youth, 

were both advocates of Reform: the first declaring, that if ‘‘ the 

House of Commons did not reform itself from within, it would be 

reformed from without, with a vengeance;” and the second spending 

that time, which his future rival was devoting to the follies and 

fashions of the day, in forming plans for effecting what was deemed 

soessential. The Duke of Richmond was a fellow warrior in the 

same field; and even introduced into Parliament a bill embracing 

the wildest of the theories of reform Chatham did not live to wit- 

ness the effects of the principles he had espoused ; but his son, with 

ajudgment more matured, and seeing in a neighbouring country the 

practical effects of these doctrines, nobly redeemed the errors of his 

youth, and savep His CouNTRy by abjuring them. 

These great men, however, did not advocate such a reform as the 
radicals of the present day want. They thought the House of Com- 
mons wanted purifying; but they neither wished to subvert the rigbts 
of property, to break the ties of loyalty, or weaken the bonds of 
religion. But there were others that did ! And it is the principles of 
these latter that have descended to their humble imitators of our days ; 
and have beeh productive of countless ills. 

The Yorkshire Association, in 1783, was, perhaps, the first society 
formed for the purpose of obtaining a change in the Constitution of 
the House of Commons ; and in 1793 “ The Friends of the People” 
atrayed themselves on thesame side. In this last society were incor- 
porated much of the talent, the rank, and respectability of the then 
opposition. Whilst the society for Constitutional Information, and 
the ** Corresponding society,” imitated their superiors ; and, as in 
general, the case went much farther than the latter had ever contem- 
plated, or intended. At this period, the French Revolution had deve- 
loped itself in its trae colours. Many of those, who in this country, 
had at first hailed it as the day-spring of liberty beaming upon a 
brave, generous, and hitherto enslaved people, were now convinced, by 
fadexperience, that in this transaction, liberty was nothing but a name. 
And whilst it had brought on France countless ills, and disgraced 
wat kingdom by unheard of crimes, it threatened other countries with 
‘devastation of property, a wreck of all moral and religious principle, 
No. 260, Vol. 57, January, 1820. M m 
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and a subversion of all established order, Those amongst the Whigs 
of England, therefore, who loved the constitution, forgot all party 
feeling, abjured all party asperity, and united with government in op. 
posing the strong arm of the law to the lawless invaders of unlicenseq 
innovation. But, at the same time, ‘‘ The Friends of the People” 
scattered their firebrands around : and the Constitutional, and Coy- 
responding Societies, ably seconded them. When these societies were 
put down by the Act of 1795, the ‘‘ Friends of the People” maintained 
the same absurd doctrines which in Parliament they had promulgated 
through the means of that association. French principles were eulo. 
gjsed, French friendship was courted by them, and they waged an 
incessant war against the government of their country, for abjuring 
that friendship, and protesting against those principles. This little 
faction encouraged the treasonable practices of the English jacobins, 
by the unqualified opposition they gave to government. They nur- 
tured that vilespirit which cannot brook restraint, by their tirades against 
the measures so necessary, and so much called for, which were 
adopted, to preserve the laws from being violated ; our freedom from 
being outraged ; in fact, their leader first used the term RADIDAL Rte 
FORM, and avowed his conviction of its necessity. In the House of 
Commons, on the 4th of January, 1798, Mr. Fox used the following 
remarkable expressions, on being taxed with something he had said 
out of the House. ‘* I think,” he said, ‘‘ the words I used were 
these,—that a radical reform, both of the representation of the peo- 
ple in Parliament, and of the abuses that have crept into the practice of 
the constitution of this country, together with a complete and fun. 
damental change of the system of administration, must take place, and 
that, until it did, I for one, would take no share in any administration, 
or be responsible in any office in his Majesty’s councils, J think 
these were my words ; I am sure they were the substance of what I 
said.’” The same statesman also observed.—‘‘ We have now, indeed, 
aform of government, consisting of King, Lords, and Commons’ 
House of Parliament; but not a government consisting of King, 
Lords, and Commons’ Representatives of the people of Great Bri- 
tain. It isa government in which the power of the people is nothing !” 
Another passage in another speech of this great whig leader, whose 
principles, it will be remembered, are avowed by those of the present 
Opposition,is as follows.— With respect to the doctrine [of resistance] 
he expressly declared, that in his opinion, not only the King may 
excite the people to resistance, that not only the Lords may excite the 
people to resistance, that not only the House of Commons may excite 
the people to resistance, but that the measures of the three branclies 
of the legislature, may justify the people in resisting the govern- 
ment ! !” 

During the whole of the war which was waged in defence of the 
liberties of the world, and which was 4 PEOPLE's war, if ever a war 
deserved that name ; the whigs were the eulogists of Buonaparte when 
out of place ; though, during the short period of administration, they 
felt, and were compelled to own, that he was unworthy of the praise. 
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During the same period, a small and insignifieant number of men 
found means to form societies in various of our large towns, in which, 
imbibing Mr. Fox’s politics with their copious libations of Sir John 
Barleycorn, they preached up the necessity of reform, talked of the 
right of resistance, and fulminated censures against the House of 
Commons. Whilst the contest with French tyranny, however, con- 
tinued, these miscreants made but little progress. But when the war 
ended, when men’s minds were not excited by victories abroad, and 
when the revulsion of commerce from the channels it had so long 
occupied, and the inability of foreign nations to purchase our goods, 
had occasioned distress at home, then radical reform stalked through 
the land; and embodying the declarations of the ‘ Friends of the 
People,” and of Mr. Fox, with the crazy vagaries of a Cartwright, 
the mad theories of a Bentham, the treason of a Wooler, and a Sher- 
win, and a Cobbett, and the impiety of a Hone, a Carlisle, and a 
Paine ; the organised plots and conspiracies sent the people a gadding 
after idle vanities; affrighting even the whigs by the boldness of her 
denunciations. This has been the means of causing more alienation 
inmen’s minds, of producing more discontent, and of hatching more 
treason, than probably ever before existed since England was England. 
The whigs now disown the monster they have mainly contributed to 
create ; they now separate themselves from the radical reformers, 

condemn their doctrines, and protest against any assimilation with them. 

With what propriety, or consistency, the public will judge. Cer- 

tainly radical reform is nothing more than the child of whig reform, 
What more do our seditious orators say than was saidby Mr. Fox? 

What more do they demand than he said was just and fitting they 

should demand ? and whilst the whigs enforce his principles, whilst 

they embarras government by opposing every measure for putting 

down radical reform, whilst they contend that the miscreants who go 

about to teach the people they are not so well governed as they might 

be, should be unmolested in their nefarious occupations, whilst they 

lay every sin, both of omission’‘and commission, at the door of the 

government, as excuses for the sins of those misguided multitudes, 

whom they designate with the name of the people; they must, and 

will, be identified, by every real patriot, with the disturbers of his 

country’s peace. It is not now a question of mere party ; it is not now 

amere squabble for political power;—it is a struggle for political 

existence ; and he “* who is not for us, ts against us.” 

At the commencement of the late year, it was supposed, that radi- 
calism was so far subdued that we should hear but little more of the 
mad freaks of her votaries. And the opening of Parliament was 
looked to with anxiety, as it was expected to exhibit the triumph of 
the whigs over the ministers; and the downfal of that system under 
Which England had flourished for the last twenty-five years. The 
Opposition papers were loud in their vaunts. And even some of the 
friends of ministers, hearing so much of the strength which was to 
be mustered against them, and the management under which that 
trength was to be played off, trembled for the fate of their party, 
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almost believing that what was so loudly and generally proclaimed, 
must be true ! ! 

Parliament assembled ; and was opened by a most gracious speech 
from the throne, and the address was carried without a division, 
The usual system of attacking ministers by questions, was immedi. 
ately commenced; and the Bank Restriction Act afforded a fine 
pretext for the queries of the opposition. After a few previous spar. 
rings,on the 3d of February, Mr. Tierney made his motion on the 
subject. His proposal was singular: it was no less than that an open 
committee should be appointed, for examining into the accounts of 
the Bank ; and that, too, publicly! Fine sport, this, for the city poli- 
ticians! It is only surprising to us, how the same men who had cen. 
sured the property tax as inquisitorial, because it compelled merchants 
and traders to give some statement of their affairs, should have advo. 
cated a measure which would have exposed all the concerns of the 
first commercial company in the world to the animadversion of every 
ale-house politician. The house had too much good sense to agree 
to the proposal of Mr. Tierney ; the affairs of the Bank were referred 
to a select committee of both houses; and the result of their labours 
was the celebrated reports which were presented to the House of 
Commons on the 6th, and to the Lords on the 21st of May. These 
reports recommended the adoption of a plan, which first appeared ina 
publication of David Ricardo’s on Political Economy. This plan was 
to authorize the Bank to pay in gold at a stated period. To com- 
mence in February, 1820, with giving bars of not less than 60ozs. 
for their notes, at the rate of 4]. 1s. per oz. and to continue til] Octo- 
ber, when the rate is to be lowered to 31. 19s. 6d. per oz.; and in 
May, 1821, it is to be still further reduced to the mint price of 3). 
17s. 104d. per oz. Bills, founded on these reports, afterwards passed 
both houses without a dissentient voice. 

We must think that much of the distress and embarrassment in 
commercial affairs, and the consequent stagnation of trade, and failure 
of employment for the lower orders, was occasioned by the long-pro- 
tracted consideration of these reports, and the contracted issues of the 
Banks both in town and country, At the same time, whatever opinion 
may be formed upon the merits of the plan, al] must allow, that 
great good was derived from the labours of the committee, as they 
removed many of the vulgar prejudices which had been entertained 
against the Bank, and put torest, most triumphantly, the question of 
its solvency. It appeared that the assets of that establishment ex- 
ceeded al] demands upon it, by upwards of 5,000,000, exclusive of 
the sum of 14,000,000, which becomes due from Government when- 
ever the charter expires. It also appeared that the clamour for a 
return to cash payments was not made by practical men. For the 
report expressly says :— 

Mr. Stuckey, a banker,-in Somersetshire, had spoken to the 
period of 1816 and 1817, when country bankers could not get rid 
of their gold; he had brought with him a 1000 guineas to London, 
but his bankers begged of him not to leave it with them, as they had 
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so often troubled the Bank with payments in gold. Mr. Harman, 
with reference to the same em said, that for some months after the 
notice of the Bank to pay their notes of certain dates in cash, instead 
of the public coming forward in numbers to avail themselves of that 
advantage, the only consequence of the measure had been frequent 
applications to the Bank to get paper for gold. So far was it from pro- 
ducing any anxiety or bustle, that it would hardly be known whether 
the doors of the Bank were open or shut for cash payments,” 

By other declarations made by ministers in both houses, it appears, 
the bill will go into operation in the month of February next. We 
confess we have no great faith in any improvement which will in con- 
sequence take place, either in our financial affairs, or in the state of 
our currency; but as Parliament will be in service, we shall trust to 
the wisdom of the legislature for the adoption of such modifications 
(if necessary) as will counteract its bad effects, should it be attended 
with any. The price of gold in the market is at this moment 
31.118. Gd. instead of 4]. 10s. 

Other measures that came before Parliament were the consideration 
of the criminal code; the reversion of the Windsor establishment ; 
and the catholic question, Comment on these transactions will be 
unnecessary, as they must be fresh in the minds of our readers ; and on 
one of them we have already largely recorded our opinions. Yet, 
we must be permitted to express our regret, that, for the sake of a 
paltry saving, our good old king should be so shorn of his dignity ; and 
that his establishment should be reduced to the pitiful scale adopted 
by the bill for regulating the Windsor establishment. We know mi- 
nisters were baited into it by their opponents ; and that the surrender 
of the Queen's jointure by the Regent, was made in the true spirit 
of conciliation and economy. But we no not think that .a generous 
nation would have required such a sacrifice, if left to themselves, 
They would rather have given up comforts, had it been necessary, 
— indeed, it was not) to contribute to the respectability of their 

ing. 

On the 18th of May, the most interesting debate during the season, 
(with the exception of that on the Catholic Question) took place on 
the motion made by Mr. Tierney, for the appointment of a com- 
mittee on the state of the nation. On this motion the whole pha- 
lanx of whigs marched into action; but, notwithstanding the admi- 
rable tactics of field-marshal Tierney, they sustained a comple defeat ! 
This motion was made by that gentleman as a test of the confidence 
which the house were inclined to place in ministers ; for he expressly 
declared, that ‘‘ although those who voted for his motion were by no 
means pledged to censure ministers, those who voted against it, were 
pledged to support them.” The right honourable gentleman’s pledge 
wastaken. More than two to one voted against him ; and the sense 
of the house and the nation was unequivocally experienced in favour 
of those men he so vilely aspersed. In the debate on this question 
Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning shone pre-eminently. The sound 
‘gument of the former, and the sterling wit of the latter, were both 
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employed in exposing the idle pretences of the whigs to popularity . 
and in detecting their claims to public confidence. These “ mud. 
bespattered politicians” never cut such a figure during the whole of 
their parliamentary career ; and the triumph of sound principles was 
never more conspicuous, 

On the 3d of June, the Chancellor of the Exchequer submitted 
his new plan of finance to the House, in a series of resolutions, to the 
effect, that since the peace, taxes to the amount of 18,000,000]. per 
annum, had either been repealed, or suffered to expire ; that the sup. 
plies voted for the service of the current year were 20,500,0001, ; 
whilst the existing revenue applicable to those supplies could not be 
estimated at more than 7,000,000I., leaving a balance of 13,500,000), 
unprovided for. ‘That the sinking fund, applicable to the reduction 
of the national debt, was about 15,500,000]. exceeding the sum ne. 
cessary to be raised for the service of the year by the sum of 
2,000,0COl. ovly ; and that it was necessary that sum should be in- 
creased, by the imposition of new taxes, so as to leave at least a clear 
5,000,000I. applicable to the formation of a real and effective sinking 
fund, The additional duties were laid on malt, British spirits, tobacco, 
coffee and cocoa, tea, pepper, and-on foreign wool] imported. Of these 
imposts, perhaps, the most objectionable was the last. It was deci- 
dedly the policy of Ms. Pitt never to tax the raw material, necessary 
for any manufacture ; and so many hands areemployed in the wooilen 
manufacture, that we must consider it highly impolitic, to throw any 
impediments in its way. Now this tax of 6d. per pound on low wools 
of from 3d. to 1s. per pound, will almost amount to a prohibition 
on many articles of coarse woollens. For the additional duty will cause 
sueh an increase in the price (of 150 per cent. in some goods) that it 
will be impossible for us to compete with foreigners, This tax excited 
great dissatisfaction in the manufacturing districts ; and great efforts 
will be made to procure its repeal. We heartily hope that ministers 
will concede this point; indeed, we would earnestly recommend 
the repeal of many of the taxes which bear upon the immediate ne- 
cessaries of life ; and the substitution of a property tax of 5 per cent. 
in their stead. Weare sure the country wouid hai] such a measure 
with heartfelt joy ; and that it would be opposed by none who had 
the real good of old England at heart. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 12th of July by a speech from 
the throne, in which his royal highness noticed the base attempts of 
the disaffected to work upon the minds of the people in the manu- 
facturing districts ; and recommended to the members, on their re- 
turn to their several counties, to use ‘‘ their utmost endeavours, iD 
co-operation with the magistracy, to defeat the machinations of those 
whose projects, if successful, would only aggravate the evils which it 
it professed to remedy ; and who, under the pretence of reform, 
have really no other object but the subversion of our happy consti- 
tion.” 

Thus ended the first session of the new Parliament. And the 
views of the opposition were never more fully disappointed. If we 
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cannot accord our approbation toall the measures adopted, we most 
cordially agree with the propriety of the most material ones ; and we 
now turn to take a view of the proceedings of the radical reformers, 
which, about the period of the adjournment of Parliament began to 
assume a very interesting appearance ; and to threaten the quiet of the 
kingdom. 

The reformers began to put themselves in motion in the latter end 
of June; and in July meetings were held at Blackburn, Stockport, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Nottingham, and Smithfield. At 
Birmingham, the persons assembled elected a legislatorial attorney 
(Sir Charles Wolseley) to represent their interests in the House of 
Commons. Sir Charles promised to go and claim his seat; but upto 
the present day he has not performed his promise ! 

A meeting was also held at Smithfield, on the 21st of July, Hunt 
inthe Chair. Amongst other resolutions, was one, stating that the 
meeting would not consider themselves bound by any laws which 
might be passed after the Ist of January, 1820, 

At all these meetings, the language of the speakers was of the 
most inflammatory nature. At Leeds, the example of the Jrish re- 
bellion was directly held out as an object of imitation, And whilst 
itinerant orators Were thus exciting their fellow countrymen to rush 
headlong upon destruction, the writers inthe same cause of in- 
famy were assiduouly circulating libels, at once the most daringly 
seditious and impiously profane. The Prince Regent was, in all these 
productions, spoke of in the most degrading terms. The English lane 
guage was ransacked to find sufficiently abusive epithets, with which 
to assail the legislature, the government, and the religion of the coun- 
try. And the design of the secret instigators of these vile proceedings 
evidently was to root out from the minds of the people, every senti- 
ment of religious faith, all feelings of respect and awe for the con- 
stituted authorities, and to subvert the principles of civil subordina- 
tion ; substituting in their stead, a rude licentiousness, a barbarous 
infidelity, a vulgar and disgusting insolence, and a contempt of all 
law and all authority. 

Long before this period, it is certain that a secret conspiracy existed 
for the purpose of subverting the government. The persons actually 
implicated in this conspiracy were probably fewin number, and despicae 
ble in character. But the circumstances of the times gave them, un- 
fortunately, great influence over the minds of the lower classes. These 
“fiends,” to use the language of Mr. A. Baring, worked upon their 
distress by the most artful misrepresentations ; and were but too suc« 
cessful in arraying a large portion of the population of the manufactu- 
ting districts’ on their side. Their plan was to incorporate the people 
in union societies, which were to be in correspondence with each other 
throughout the kingdom; and they urged those who listened to them, 
to enter these societies,{under the pretence that, if an ¢mmense majority 
of the male population of the united kingdom thus came forward, 
the success of their designs must be certain. 

Soon after the prorogation of parliament, a new feature appeare 
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in the cause of radical reform. Female societies were instituted. 
the members of which pledged themselves to inculcate the most dj- 
abolical principles into the minds of theirchildren! Blackburn took 
the Jead in this nefarious transaction —And the example was rapidly 
followed in every town where the principles of radical reform had any 
footing. Nothing can be imagined more revolting to that sense of 
delicacy, which ought to form the characteristic of a female, than the 
manner in which these women, who disgrace their sex—have lately 
come forward to join in the train of rebellion. They have displayed 
the most shameless effrontery. They have exhibited the most wan- 
ton and unblushing depravity ; and have done more to degrade the 
character of the English females—in the eyes of the world, than was 
ever done before, by all the co#lective guilt of al] the depraved wo- 
men this country has before beheld ! They are most undoubtedly, 
all of the very }owest class; but, alas! even.they are not without in- 
fluence over those in their own sphere. Woman, whether she tarn 
her thoughts to evil or to good, cannot be an inoperative agent. But 
quite the reverse. And when we consider, that of these Female Re- 
formers, many are mothers, and have sworn to bring up their chil- 
dren in their own principles, the consequences to the future peace and 
welfare of society must be bad.indeed ! 

About the same time, too, the reformersin the manufacturing 
districts, began to practise military training; and to do this the more 
effectually, the dead hour of night was chosen for the purpose. The 
papers laid on the tables of both houses of Parliament, incontestibly 
prove, that long before the memorable meeting of the 16th of Av- 
gust, this practice had become very widely extended. A number of 
depositions were taken before the magistrates of Manchester, Bolton, 
and Rochdale, which established the fact bevond dispute. The re- 
formers pleaded, that they only put themselves under training, that 
they might march to Manchester on the 16th without confusion. 
But in the first place—why go to Manchester at al/, in such numbers 
as were likely to breed confusion, if they had not same sinister end 
in view ?Why not meet in their own townships? And secondly, was 
it necessary to practise firing, in order to learn to walk peaceably 
and without tumu/t to Manchester? Some of the witnesses swore to 
heating the word of command given to ‘* fire” and ‘* fire, front 
rank kneeling!’ They obeyed by clapping their hands together. 
Was this necessary, if their object had only been to learn to march? 

The fact is, this day (the 16th of August) was looked upon by the 
radicals in the manufacturing districts, as the settling day, when they 
were to begin to put in practice their darling scheme of equality. The 
difficulty of collecting rent and taxes in the districts round Manches- 
ter increased as the day approached. The tenants of a gentleman 


near Stockport, refused to pay their rents, till they knew the issue of 


the meeting. And many of the radicals openly expressed their ex- 
ultation at the prospect of the speedy accomplishment of their wishes. 
By a system of intimidation they endeavoured to deter the loyal and 
well-disposed from entering into any sort of association against them; 
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whilst by the most perfect union, they effectually supported all who 
co-operated with them. In short, the situation of these districts can 
scarcely be conceived by those who were not themselves eye-witnesses 
of what they described. Such was the terror that reigned, that many 
men of property left those parts of the country ; and many trajesmen 
and manufacturers retired from trade, refusing to hazard what pro- 
perty they had acquired by carrying on their respective businesses, in 
a situation of such imminent hazard. This increased the distress which, 
on doubt, previously existed ; and the miscreants who had been the 
original causes of the evil, dexterously improved it to their own ad- 
vantage, by representing it all as the fruit of those measures which the 
ministers and the constituted authorities deemed it adviseable to 
ursue J ' 

' Under these auspices the Manchester meeting of the 16th of Au- 
gust was held. It may not be amiss to premise, that it was originally 
called for the Oth ; and the avowed intention of the meeting was, to 
follow the example of Birmingham, and elect a legislatorial attorney. 
The magistrates declared this meeting illegal, and expressed their de- 
termination that it should not be held; and it was accordingly post- 
poned, and the terms of the requisition altered ; but there can be very 
little doubt, that the intention of those who called it remained the 
sime. The apprehensions entertained by the magistrates as to the 
event, may be imagined from the following extract of a letter written 
by Mr. Norris to Lord Sidmouth, on the 15th of August, the day 
before the meeting took place. 

‘‘ We have been much occupied in taking depositions from va- 
rious parts of the country ; and although the magistrates, as at present 
advised, do not think of preventing the meeting, yet all the accounts 
tend to shew, that the worst possible spirit pervades the country ; 
and that considerable numbers have been drilling today, at distances 
of 4, 6, and 10 miles from Manchester ; and that considerable num- 
bers are expected to attend the meeting. I hope the peace may be 
preserved, but, under ali circumstances, it is scarcely possible to ex- 
pect it; and, in short, in this respect, we arein a state of painful 
anxiety.” 

The occurrences of this meeting have been detailed in many shapes 
to the public, and having already given a narrative of them in the 
pages of the Anti-Jacobin, we shall not repeat it here ; but refer 
our readers to our number for Nov. page 274. Suffice it to say, 
that the firmness of the magistrates disappointed the hopes of the 
traitors who calculated upon the final success of their schemes, and 
thus was the country saved from the horrors of civil war. 

The outcry made by the Radicals against the Manchester Magis- 
trates, was of the most atrocious kind. Meetings were held, at 
which banners with the most inflammatory, seditious, and treason- 
able inscriptions were displayed. And the speakers vied with each 
other in censuring the conduet of the Magistrates and Yeomanry, 
The most absurd and ridiculous tales were fabricated through the me- 
dium of the press. And the ‘* Times” took the lead, in distorting 
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and misrepresenting the facts; in order to raise a feeling of popular 
resentment throughout the country. ‘To follow all the sinuosities of 
the baleful conspiracy which was now entered into to bring disgrace 
upon the Magistracy—and to hur] the Ministers from their seats, 
would require a volume. We should have to state the falsehoods and 
mis-statementsof the ‘* Times,”’ “‘ Morning Chronicle,” ‘© Manchester 
Observer,” ‘* Statesman,” ‘* Leeds Mercury,” ‘* Black Dwarf,” 
‘* Repullican,” and other publications of the same stamp ;—which 
were again retailed in the speeches of the orators at the meetings of 
the Common Council, in London—of the cities of Norwich, and 
York—of the counties of Norfolk, Durham, Cumberland, York, and 
Cornwall ; and atthe Radical meetings of Smithfield, Southwark, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Leeds, &c. Not omitting the language of 
several of our parliamentary orators ; or forgetting that abominable 
system of contempt and insult which was carried on under the aus- 
pices of Mr. Harmer, and the reporter for the ‘* Times” at Old- 
ham. Odar readers will feel, that in the narrow limits to which we 
are confined, we cannotdo allthis; and that we must confine our. 
selves toa few general reflections on the line of conduct recommended 
at these meetings, and that which parliament in its wisdom has 
thought proper to adopt. We cannot, however, omit paying our 
faint meed of praise to that portion of the independent press, which 
has so effectually dispelled the mist of prejudice, by rational dispas- 
siopate argument ; and dissipated the dense cloud of falsehood, by 
the bright rays of truth. Also to those truly loyal and patriotic no- 
blemen and gentlemen, who have reflected imperishable honour up- 
on themselves, by that ardent loyalty with which they have come 
forward to support the altar and the throne from the attacks of their 
enemies, A brave and numerous band of true Englishmen, they have 
proved, that an immense majority of rank, property, talent, and 
respectability, 1s yet on the side of the country. 

The cause which has been advocated by the popular demagogues 
and by the opposition, in and out of parliament—with respect to the 
Manchester transactions, is, that an extra-judicial parliamentary ine 
guiry should take place, pending the trials of the men who are in- 
dicted for conspiracy ; and who have themselves been the cause of 
the delay of justice, by putting off their trials—instead of boldly 
facing a jury of their countrymen. They would have sent the Man- 
chester Magistrates to trial, immediately, when probably they would 
have been precluded from. bringing forward all their exculpatory 
evidence, as it would have affected the cause of those whom they had 
accused—and, on the bare words of men, who by their own ac- 
counts have trespassed on the very verge of treason, they would have 
condemned (indeed they have already condemned) the legal authorities | 
of the state, and the Yeomanry of the country, of cruelty, oppression, 
aud injustice. Parliament has, however, thought it more consonant 
to its own dignity to follow the dictates of justice, and not those of 
prejudice and party.spirit. This august body (which met on the 23d 
of November) has refused to institute an extra-judicial inquiry inte 
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the transactions at Manchester, but has left the condact of all con- 
cerned on that memorable day, to the calm investigation of the Jaw. 
A course most prudent, wise, and honourable; and infinitely pre- 
ferable to the mode recommended by the opponents of Government. 
As the legislative body was assembled at this early period, expressly 
to take measures for securing the tranquillity of the country, its at- 
tention was immediately called by Ministers to that part of the Re- 
gent’s speech which recommended an early consideration of the sub- 


ject. On the 28th of November, Lord Castlereagh in the Commons, 


and Lord Sidmouth in the Peers, submitted an outline of the new 
acts which were intended to be submitted, These were to prevent 
illegal training and drilling ; to authorise the seizure of arms kept for 
illegal purposes ; to restrain seditious and blasphemous publications, 
by increasing the punishment for a second offence ; and by imposing 
a stamp duty on all publications of less than two sheets, and that sell 
for less than sixpence ; to take away the right of traverse in certain 
cases of misdemeanours, by which justice has been most shamefully 
delayed ; and to prevent tumultuous assemblies of the people, by 
prohibiting all meetings except county and corporation meetings, or 
those called by a Lieutenant, Sheriff, three Magistrates, or the mae 
jority of a grand jury ; by prohibiting the use of arms, banners, mu- 
sic, and al] revolutionary emblems ; by dividing those parishes with 
apopulation of more than 20,000 into districts, containing not more 
than 10,000 each. All meetings held in rooms are exempted from 
the operation of this act ; and its duration is limited to five years. 

Such are the measures adopted to check the progress of rebellion 
and of anarchy, which, under the name of radicalreform, have made 
wide havoc amongst our people, and have weakened the bonds of 
civilized society. Only znsanity or gutlt can pretend to justify or 
extenuate the conduct of the agitators, who have almost “ affright- 
ed the isle from her propriety.” They speak ‘‘ trumpet-tongued” in 
their actions—are proclaimed on their banners—and, indeed, are 
almost published on the very house-tops. . It is the duty of every 
good subject to strengthen the hands of government. And since 
“ those who are nat forus are against us,’ we therefore call on 
every man who values his religion and his liberty, to forget every 
little party differences—and unite in support of the ‘* constitution 
as by law established.” We believe the measures recommended by 
Ministers and adopted by Parliament, well calculated to effect the 
purposes for which. they are intended. -We regret to witness the 
paltry spirit of opposition which has been displayed by the self-styled 
Whigs, in their progress through Parliament ; but we bope that the 
country will express their approbation of them in a way that cannot 
be misunderstood, and mark their sense of that atrocious conduct, 
which, in the most momentous periods, can sacrifice patriotism, ine. 
tegrity, and honour, at the shrine of party feeling. 

The length to which we have extended our remarks upon the do- 
mestic events of the year, leave us but little room to animadvert on 
foreign politics, Indeed, this is less to be regretted, as the Continent 
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and misrepresenting the facts; in order to raise a feeling of popular 
resentment throughout the country. ‘To follow all the sinuosities of 
the baleful conspiracy which was now entered into to bring disgrace 
upon the Magistracy—and to hur] the Ministers from their seats, 
would require a volume. We should have to state the falsehoods and 
mis-statementsof the ‘‘ Times,” “ Morning Chronicle,” ‘* Manchester 
Observer,” ‘* Statesman,” ‘* Leeds Mercury,” “‘ Black Dwarf," 
‘* Republican,” and other publications of the same stamp ;—which 
were again retailed in the speeches of the orators at the meetings of 
the Common Council, in London—of the cities of Norwich, and 
York—of the counties of Norfolk, Durham, Cumberland, York, and 
Cornwall ; and atthe Radical meetings of Smithfield, Southwark, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Leeds, &c. Not omitting the language of 
several of our parliamentary orators ; or forgetting that abominable 
system of contempt and insult which was carried on under the aus- 
pices of Mr. Harmer, and the reporter for the ‘* Times” at Old- 
ham. Oar readers will feel, that in the narrow limits to which we 
are confined, we cannot do allthis; and that we must confine our. 
selves toa few general reflections on the line of conduct recommended 
at these meetings, and that which parliament in its wisdom has 
thought proper to adopt. We cannot, however, omit paying our 
faint meed of praise to that portion of the independent press, which 
has so effectually dispelled the mist of prejudice, by rational dispas- 
siopate argument ; and dissipated the dense cloud of falsehood, by 
the bright rays of truth. Also to those truly loyal and patriotic no- 
blemen and gentlemen, who have reflected imperishable honour up- 
on themselves, by that ardent loyalty with which they have come 
forward to support the altar and the throne from the attacks of their 
enemies, A brave and numerous band of true Englishmen, they have 
proved, that an immense majority of rank, property, talent, and 
respectability, is yet on the side of the country. 

The cause which has been advocated by the popular demagogues 
and by the opposition, in and out of parliament—with respect to the 
Manchester trapsagtions. is, that an extra-judicial parliamentary in- 
quiry should take place, pending the trials of the men who are in- 
dicted for conspiracy ; and who have themselves been the cause of 
the delay of justice, by putting off their trials—instead of boldly 
facing a jury of their countrymen. They would have sent the Man- 
chester Magistrates to trial, immediately, when probably they would 
have been precluded from. bringing forward all their exculpatory 
evidence, as it would have affected the cause of those whom they had 
accused—and, on the bare words of men, who by their own ac- 
counts have trespassed on the very verge of treason, they would have 
condemned (indeed they have already condemned) the egal authorities 
of the state, and the Yeomanry of the country, of cruelty, oppression, 
and injustice. Parliament has; however, thought it more consonant 
to its own dignity to follow the dictates of justice, and not those of 
prejudice and party.spirit. This august body (which met on the 23d 
of November) has refused to institute an extra-judicial inquiry into 
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the transactions at Manchester, but has left the condact of all con- 
cerned on that memorable day, to the calm investigation of the law. 
A course most prudent, wise, and honourable; and infinitely pre- 
ferable to the mode recommended by the opponents of Government. 
As the legislative body was assembled at this early period, expressly 
to take measures for securing the tranquillity of the country, its at- 
tention was immediately called by Ministers to that part of the Re- 
gent’s speech which recommended an early consideration of the sub- 


ject. On the 28th of November, Lord Castlereagh in the Conamons, 


and Lord Sidmouth in the Peers, submitted an outline of the new 
acts which were intended to be submitted, These were to prevent 
illegal training and drilling ; to authorise the seizure of arms kept for 
illegal purposes ; to restrain seditious and blasphemous publications, 
by increasing the punishment for a second offence ; and by imposing 
a stamp duty on all publications of less than two sheets, and that sell 
for less than sixpence ; to take away the right of traverse in certain 
cases of misdemeanours, by which justice has been most shamefully 
delayed ; and to prevent tumultuous assemblies of the people, by 
prohibiting all meetings except county and corporation meetings, or 
those called by a Lieutenant, Sheriff, three Magistrates, or the mae 
jority of a grand jury ; by prohibiting the use of arms, banners, mu- 
sic, and al] revolutionary emblems ; by dividing those parishes with 
a population of more than 20,000 into districts, containing not more 
than 10,000 each. All meetings held in rooms are exempted from 
the operation of this act ; and its duration is limited to five years. 

Such are the measures adopted to check the progress of rebellion 
and of anarchy, which, under the name of radicalreform, have made 
wide havoc amongst our people, and have weakened the bonds of 
civilized society. Only insanity or guilt can pretend to justify or 
extenuate the conduct of the agitators, who have almost ‘“‘ affright- 
ed the isle from her propriety.” They speak ‘‘ trumpet-tongued” in 
their actions—are proclaimed on their banners—and, indeed, are 
almost published on the very house-tops. It is the duty of every 
good subject to strengthen the hands of government. And since 
“ those who are nat forus are against us,” we therefore call on 
every man who values his religion and his liberty, to forget every 
little party differences—and unite in support of the ‘* constitution 
as by law established.” We believe the measures recommended by 
Ministers and adopted by Parliament, well calculated to effect the 
purposes for which they are intended. We regret to witness the 
paltry spirit of opposition which has been displayed by the self-styled 
Whigs, in their progress through Parliament ; but we bope that the 
country will express their approbation of them in a way that cannot 
be misunderstood, and mark their sense of that atrocious conduct, 
which, in the most momentous periods, can sacrifice patriotism, ine. 
tegrity, and honour, at the shrine of party feeling. 

The length to which we have extended our remarks upon the do- 
mestic events of the year, leave us but little room to animadvert on 
foreign politics, Indeed, this is less to be regretted, as the Continent 
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does not now present those objects of interest to an English reader, 
which it did, when the gallant Wellington was leading his uncon. 
quered forces against the enslaver of Europe, and combatting for the 
liberty of the world. Then, when scarcely a family in Britain but 
had some relative engaged in the glorious strife, eager expectation 
anticipated the arrival of news, in which every heart was interested, 
The pages of a newspaper were then eagerly glanced at, to see whe. 
ther the cause of humanity, of virtue, of honour, and of religion, 
was triumphant ; the father was eager to learn, whether his som had 
signalized himself amongst the brave ; yet dreaded the probability of 
his having ‘‘ died a soldier's death.” The mother, the wife, the 
sister, were a)! anxious, yet half afraid, to see the confirmation of 
their hopes or fears ; and the sound of the post-boy’s horn was the 
signal for a general agitation in every village in the empire. This ex. 
citation is now, thank God, no more :—the sword is sheathed ; and 
may the olive ever bloom Juxuriantly on the plains erst wet with the 
blood of heroes. 

However, the situation of our neighbours can never be an object 
campletely uninteresting to Englishmen. As a commercjal nation, 
wiost of our prosperity must depend upon the bad or good circum. 
stances of those countries who are the consumers of our manufactures, 
That narrow-sighted policy, which trembled at the idea of a rival, 
and rejoiced at the depression of others, is now nearly, if not quite 
exploded. Our merchants have found, that a poor people, cannot 
make good customers ; and the greater advance our neighbours make 
in the ‘* road to riches,’ the greater prefits will eventually find their 
way into the pockets of our enterprising countrymen. We therefore 
rejoice in the progressive march of the different Continental powers to 
a state of political convalescence. With the exception of Spain, we 
think we run no hazard in asserting, that they are all in a much better 
situation, than they were at the commencement of the past year, in 
respect to the financial condition both of government and people. In 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, Germany, and France, much of the de- 
pression which was occasioned by the war has passed away. And 
with the continuance of peace, we may look forward, to finding still 
greater improvements in the course of the ensuing year. Nothing 
can be more favourable to the commercial interests of this kingdom ; 
and we trust, that no unforeseen events, willintervene, to blast the 
prospect of happiness in which the philanthropic mind indulges ; and 
that the sound of war and tumult will not be again heard in the Jand. 

From what has been said, it must not, however, be supposed, 
that our allies have escaped those evils which we have so severely felt. 
No. The effects both of French politics, and of French ambition, 
were too widely extended, to be easily obviated. The pressure of 
pinching want bas borne hard on the inhabitants of all the Continental 
kingdoms ; that is fast wearing-off ; but the deterioration of mind, .18 
not so éasily removed, as the deterioration of resources. The spirit 
of jacobinism is so far engrafted into the minds of men, that it can- 
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not, all at once, be subdued ; and we find, that revolution has been at 
work on the Continent as well as in England. 

_At the period of Buonaparte’s return from Moscow, many societies 
were formed in Germany for the purpose of inspiring the people with a 
hatred of their oppressor, and a determination tobe free. These societies 
have not ceased toexist, with theextinction of the causes that called them 
forth ; they havespread themselves tliroughout that widely extended 
country ; and, as is but too frequently the case, from being the en- 
gines of good, they have now turned out the instruments of evil. Their 
opposition to their own government appears to be as vivid and as 
strong as was their hatred to Buonaparte. Unfortunately, the Ger- 
man government cannot be entirely exonerated from blame; they 
promised privileges to the people, when they needed their assistance, 
which have since, except in one or two instances, been withheld ; 
and thus, by forfeiting their pledge, too reasonable a ground of com- 
plaint has been given to the factious spirits, who rejoice in tu- 
mult and dissensions ; and pine at the prospect of tranquillity and 
eace. Nothing, however, can justify the attempts at revolution in 
which the Secret Societies have undoubtedly made; nothing can jus= 
tify that spirit of insubordination which they inculcate, and in which 
the Universities are so deeply implicated. These principles led to the 
murder of Kotzebue; and occasioned the adoption of restrictive 
measures at the Congress of Carlsbad; one of which is a censorship 
onthe press. For in Germany, as in England, the pen had been 
enlisted in the cause of revolution, and the press was called in to 
give circulation to doctrines subversive of civil society. 

The measures adopted by the German Government, will, we 
doubt not, prevent the explosion, which, we must think, was on 
the point of taking place ;- and, if followed by a liberal concession of 
the privileges promised the people in the hour of danger, there is no 
fear but tranquillity will be preserved, and content restored. 

Under the wise administration of the Emperor Alexander, Russia 
is fast recovering from her difficulties and distress. With no one to 
thwart him in the execution of his designs for the happiness of the 
people ; but with full power to wil/, and to perform, this monarch 
seems to have embraced such liberal ideas of government, as to. pro- 
mise permanent and lasting prosperity to his subjects. Every phi- 
lanthropic man must wish him success in his benevolent and praise- 
worthy views. 7 

Spain, under the imbecile administration of Ferdinand, is every 
day sinking lower and lower in the scale of national estimation. The 
people who bid defiance to all the power of Buonaparte, are now re- 
duced to such a state of degradation, as to be compelled tamely to 
submit both to insults and injuries without the power of redress. A 
malignant fever has desolated some of her cities ; and pestilence has ra- 
vaged her shores, The insurgent war-in her colonies is still con- 
linued. That the latter will render themselves independent of the 
mother country, is certain, though it is problematical how much 
they will be benefitted by the change. : 
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France remains outwardly tranquil ; but inwardly, there is little 
else but heart-burnings and jealousies. The parties into which 
that country is divided, areall jealous of each other. And the Mi- 
nisters have no easy task to perform, to hold the balance of péwer, 
In the course of the year, an alteration of the election law was pro- 
posed in the Chamber of Peers by Count Barthelemy, and the consider. 
ation of it was carried against the Ministers. To counteract this 
unexpected event, the King was advised to create 60. new peers ; and 
the selection was made from the old Buonapartean noblesse! The 
proposed alteration was of course defeated. But the same Minister 
who advised this extraordinary exertion of the prerogative, is now 
compelled to advocate the same measure which he then opposed ; 
because the renewal of the Chamber by fifths in the present mode, 
threatened, in time, to render it completely revolutionary! This 
shews the state of public opinion in France, and we fear that a con- 
vulsion will take place whenever Louis is called to the ‘‘ home of his 
Fathers.” 

If we Jook across the Atlantic we shall find commercial embarrass- 
ments and distress infinitely more severe than it has beenin England; 
and there too, the visitation of the Almighty has been felt, through 
fevers and pestilence. In short, a review of what has transpired in 
the different quarters of the globe, ought to teach us thankfulness— 
and make us acknowledge that our ‘‘ lot has been cast in PLEASANT 
waTers !! | 
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MISCELLANIES. 
On the ** Sentence’ upon Adam, 











‘* All that I eat, or drink, or shall beget, 
‘* Ts propagated Curse.’’—Milton, b. x.—728. 


The notion of a ‘ Curse,” (xaraga,) in a strict and bad sense, on 
all mankind, in consequence of Adam’s offence, is so familiar to the 
minds of some persons, those particularly who are more or less 
of Catvin’s class, inculcated by their teachers, supported as they 
imagine by the Bible, and among other human authorities, promoted, 
perhaps, somewhat by the passage: above referred to,—and from 4 
variety of causes, is so implicitly relied on, that even to announce aby 
necessity of caution and reserve herein, to such, may appear supet- 
fluous. 

In former articles of your valuable publication (August, 1819, Oc- 
tober, 1819, &c.) I have bestowed some thoughts upon the main pat- 
ticulars of the history alluded to,'and upon the circumstances on which 
any notions of a ‘ Curse” can be maintained as grounded, ‘These 
relate immediately to three objects——Apam, the Serpent, and the 
EartuH. First, it has been observed, that no Curse at all was ex- 
pressly denounced against Apam or Man; Secondly, that the only 
curse expressly denounced was against the Serpent, or the Evit- 
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spIRIT, Whose agent the Serpent was; and thirdly, against. the, 
ground or Kartu ; which has had its explication, in a, comparative 
unproductiveness, and other disadvantages attending it. . Fourthly, 
that the word xarega is a word of degree and measure, comparison and. 
construction ; and that the word ‘‘ Curse,” by which we render it, 
ought to be well considered before we. come to its application. 

The enquiry is an important one, however some persons may think 
it not very necessary to be much attended to, and may carry on their 
other notions. of christianity without greatly regarding it. But the 
supposition that in any proper sense we come into the world as human 
beings under the influence of a ‘‘ Curse,” on account of Adam, is 
injurious to God's word, and irreconcileable to the presumable state 
of things, as intended by him, and as facts warrant our opinions : it. 
is seen also practically to be, in many pious dispositions, the source of 
apprehension, fear, and suspicion.—‘‘ Propagated Curse !” 

Admitting then, the ‘‘ Sentence” of God on Adam .to be severe 
and just, what one circumstance comes before us, which does nat, 
shew how mercifully every article in it, wherein man is interested, is 
converted by our Maker, irto a means, a possibility, and design of 
BLESSING to us?—Must we die ;—Death itself is not made to be. 
annihilation ; which it might have been, and was, probably, so un- 
derstood. by Adam, by the limitation of the threat to the period of 
his being returned to the ‘* Dust.’—It is now, however, our passage 
to immortality. —Does this savour of a Curse ?—Again : Lavour, and 
toil, and trouble! Are those of necessity and by God's appointment, 
always or only—a Curse ?—Bring they not with them many a com- 
pensation even in this life; health, strength, peace of mind, and 
honest method of support ?—See we not also a variety of blessings and 
of Goop around us, abundant and overflowing every where ?—Why 
ese have we the glorious splendour of the sun to adorn and beautify 
the world we live in ?>—Why, if mere existence, and that in ** wrath,” 
were God’s design concerning us, why were we not left to wander in 
continual darkness, and in the want of every thing that can make us 
happy, easy, contented, thankful ?—Why have we abundant treasures 
ftom the ** accursed” earth; a sufficiency, not for our support alone, 
but plenty for our enjoyment, delight, and comfort ; minerals, vege- 
ables, every where bursting forth for our convenience ?—Does evil, 
that of a ‘* Curse,” preponderate in these ?—Why have we in our 
social capacities, friends, benevolence of tempers, and charitable dis 
positions ?-Why is not the hand-of every man lifted against every 
man ?—Why have we laws, and civil regulations for public benefit ; 
intercourse between nation and nation, to secure much Aappiness, and 
lo diffuse the means of it among all God’s creatures ; Why, if supreme 
COopngss prevails not, why, is pleasure in many instances superadded 
and given in, where our being might have been preserved without thaé_ 
blessing of sensation? Let the contrivances of Nature (as we speak) 
for our well-being endless and never failing, be reflected on, and still 
More, the undoubted fact, that no one contrivance can’ be shewn for 
Producing pain and suffering alone. Let us consider how many years 
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of comfortable enjoyment, if not of uninterrupted health, is the generg| 
condition of mankind ; andthe continued workings of God's providence 
befriending us by events and trains of circumstances in our favour, which 
are totally unseen and unthought of by ourselves ;—his care over ys 
in infancy, in manhood, and in old age, still attending us—To which, 
if we add, that of the causes of our complaints and sufferings. much, 
very much, is to be charged upon ourse/ves and our own imprudencies, 
how greatly is the appearance of all ‘* Curse” removed by this view of 
the subject !—-But as a ‘‘ Curse” implies the extreme of evil, what 
pretence for that can even be suggested? No maledictions of our 
Maker are, or can be extended to our Sours, which is the great thing 
to be regarded, soas to imply the sufferings of rHrsz by Him. That 
event of things which can bring a ‘‘ Curse” of this kind on us, must 
be only of our own procuring.—By no means can we suffer penally 
and finally, but by ourselves ;—and if we bring the ‘* Curse’’ home to 
our own doors, whom have.we to lame for this, but our depraved 
wills, and wicked dispositions ?—God, meanwhile, ‘* is good to all, 
and his mercies are over all his works.” 

Those persons, therefore, in whose minds piety is accompanied with 
timidity, and even a religious fear of seeing any thing belonging to 
God’s dealings with us, in a cheerful light, should be exhorted to con. 
sider the important truths thus laid before them. A disposition to 
torment their minds with a supposition of any peculiar unworthiness 
in themselves in the sight of God, and as the objects of his favour, 
while they sincerely aim at ¢hat, may have its excuse in charitable con- 
struction, but has no authority nor warrant in the word of God.— 
And, if to refuse happiness in any way, in which God has suitably 
proposed it to us, be a duty, the same duty, if extended properly, 
would justify all the superstitions of the Fakrgers, and the absurdi- 
ties of PILLAR-SAINTS. 

Speculations concerning Adam and his nature before the fall, are 
sometimes made by us, to his great advantage, and our too great de- 
pression.—These, therefore, should be always cautiously admitted; 
because the scriptures say little upon this head, as to particulars ; and 
by indulging our ‘own fancies, we may be found injurious to out 
Maker, or to ourselves. That Adam was created lialle to offend, 
appears by the very fact of his having offended ; and thus far we resem- 
ble him in infirmity :— That he repented, and was therefore in some de- 
gree taken again into favour, we collect from God’s merciful treatment 
of him ; if we repent, we also Know the merciful provision made for us 
by the same our Maker and his Maker.—Why then what is supposed 
to be éransmitted to us by that Nature which we receive from him, 
should be only of the bad kind, and the penal, the alarming and 
terrific, to the exclusion of all that is undeniably merciful in respect 
to God and man, so unlike the whole of what God has provided for us 
by innumerable ways, and methods, and capacities of enjoyment, both 
in this world and the next, seems to be accounted for by no one cil- 
cumstance in the history of the transaction itself, nor of our just 


reasoning concerning it. 
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— «© They prostrate fell 

‘¢ Before him reverent ; and both confessed 

‘* Humbly their faults, and pardon begged, with tears 

‘¢ Watering the ground, and with their sighs the air 

‘¢ Frequenting, sent from contrite hearts, in sign 

‘“* Of sorrow unfeigned and humiliation meek.” 

Miton, B. x.—-1100. 
Much more probable and congenial with the proceedings of God 
towards us, would it be to say, that after Adam had repented, and re- 
ceived favour again from his Creator by repentance, BLessine,—even 
consummate blessing, was ordained and entailed on bis descendants, 
which was the fact, through him, by Christ Jesus, than that because 
vE sinned, a// men became ‘ sinners” with him, which they could 
not be ; and that through him was transmitted for ever the criminality 
of his offence, which also was impossible. : 
The conelusion is, that a proper notion of the word ‘* Curse” 

ought to be carefully preserved in the minds of those who would.rea- 
sun accurately upon the subject. If by it be meant the general sen- 
tence, under which all mankind may be considered as judicially ‘‘ con- 
cluded,” in descent from their offending first progenitor, the jdea 
would be clear and allowable ;—easy also and reconcileable to our 
other Christian suppositions. If by ‘*‘ Curse” be meant, that we are 
by some deterioration of our nature, made to be less perfect than HE 
was, this too may be well admitted as a fact ; without any fear or sus- 
picion of our Maker, who will assuredly not expect more from us 
than he has given us ability to perform. If we take the word as in- 
cluding us in any consequences of God's denunciations, inevitable 
labour, and toil, and sorrow, that may also be admitted ; yet not as im- 
plying punishment or danger to our souxs ; 80 as that fear and appre- 
hension need from hence arise to us.—But if we take it as implying 
guilt and as entailing ** Sin,” or a necessity of sinning, or responsible 
criminality or RyIL in any sense, so-as that because Adam sinned, as 
Milton says, a ** Curse ” on all mankind should be “* propagated ” by 
HIM,—nothing in fact, and truth, and Scripture, seems to authorize 
the supposition ;- and every argument from fact, and God's goodness 
tohis Creatures, with the well examined:sense of Scripture, seems to 
indicate a very different conclusion. , 





I am, Sir, 
Your very humble Servant, 
| D. D. 


Dee. 1, 1819. 
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COBBETT’S HONESTY. 
Extract of Cossetr’s Letter to Sir Francis Burpztt, dated Long 


hland, Nov..20, 1817 :—= 
“ Tenclosé you the copy of a Letter to Mr. Tipper, which I beg 
you to have the goodness to read, and to consider the contents of it, 
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as far as they relate to the liquidation of my delts generally, as ad. 
dressed to yourself.’ 

Extract of CopspettT’s Letter to Tirrer above referred to, same 
date :— } 

** Tholdit tebe perfectly jusé, that I should never, in any way what. 
ever, give up, one single farthing of my future earnings to the pay. 
ment of any debt in England.” ) 

‘* Bat from the great desire which I have, not only to return to my 
native country, but also to prevent the infamous acts levelled against 
me, from injuring those persons with whom I have pecuniary“engage- 
ments, and some of whom have become my creditors from feelings of 
friendship, and a desire toserve me, I eagerly wave all claim to this 
principle, and I shall neglect no means within my power fully to pay 
and satisfy every demand, as far as that can be done consistently with 
that duty which calls on me to takecare that my family have the means 
of fairly exerting their industry, and of leading that sort of life to which 
they havea just claim.” 

‘¢ Tam, you will perceive, getting ready a Grammar of the English 

Language.” 
_ *€ T believe it to be quite impossible that this work should not have 
avery extensive circulation in England and America; and that it 
should not be of many years duration in point of profit. Whatever 
part of this profit can, without endangering the well-being of my be 
loved, and exemplary, affectionate, and virtuous fumily, be allotted to 
the discharge of my debts, or incumbrances, shall, with scrupulous 
fidelity be soallotted ; but as to this particular object, and as to other 
sources of gain, I will first take care that the acts of tyrannica confis- 
cation which have been put in force against me, shall not deprive this 
family of the means, not only of comfortable existence, but that it shall 
not deprive this family of the means of seeking fair and honouralle 
distinction in the world.” 


The reply of Sir Francis Burdett :— 


TO MR. WILLIAM COBBETT. 
St. James’s-place, Jan. 31, 1818. 


‘¢ Sir—I have just received your's of the 20th November, and care- 
fully, according to your desixe, perused the enclosed to Mr. Tipper. 

‘* Tt is not my intention to enter into any controversy respecting the 
honesty, or dishonesty of paying, or not paying debts according to the 
convenience of the party owing. It seems that if it should ever sult 
your convenience, and take nothing from the comforts and enjoymenis 
of yourself and family, such comforts and enjoyments, and means too 
of distinguishing themselves, as you think they are entitled to, all this 
being previously secured, then you think yourself bound to pay your 
delts: if, on the contrary, that cannot be effected without sacrifices 
on your and their part, az that case your creditors have no claim fo pre 
Jer, aud you na duty to perform. You then stand absolved, rectus 
foro conscientie, and for this singular reason, because those who let 
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you their money when you were in difficulty and distress, in order to 
‘gave you and your family from ruin, were, and are unable to protect you 
either against your own fears, or the power of an arbitrary Govern- 
ment, under which they have the misfortune to live, and to’ which 
they are equallyexposed. These principles, which are laughable in 
theory, are detestable in practice. ‘That you should not only entertain 
and act upon, but openly avow them, and blind your own understand- 
ing, or think to blind that of others, by such flimsy pretences, is one 
more melancholy proof of the facility with which self-interest can as- 
sume the mask of hypocrisy, and by means of the weakest sophistry, 
overpower the strongest understanding. How true is our common 
law maxim, that no man is an upright judge in his own cause; how 
truly and prettily said by the French, ‘‘ La Nature se pipe;" nor less 
truly, though more grossly in English, ‘* Nature’s her own bawd.” ’ 
‘* In expressing my abhorrence of the principles you Jay down for 
your conduct, and concerning which you challenge my opinion a little 
unfairly, considering the ridicule with which you at the same time 
threaten to overwhelm the unfortunate wight who presumes to differ 
from them, I do not desire that you should act upon any other with 
regard tome: I should be sorry your family were put to any inconve- 
nience on my account: should your circumstances ever prove so 
prosperous as toenable you to discharge your debts, without infringing 
upon those new principles of moral obligation you have adopted, and 
which for the first time since the commencement of the world have, 
Ibelieve, been, though frequently acted upon, openly promulgated. 
As to complaint, or reproach, they are the offspring of weakness and 
folly ; disdain should stifle them ; but nothing can, or ought to stifle the 
expression of disgust every honest mind must feel at the want of inte- 
grity in the principles you proclaim, and of feeling and generosity in 
the sentiments you express. , | 
Iam, Sir, your most obedient, and most humble servant, 


‘ F. BURDETT, 





COBBETT’S ACCOUNT 


OF THE ATTEMPT TO PRODUCE A RECONCILIATION BETWEEN SIR 
F, BURDETT AND HIMSELP. 


“ You will have seen, in some of the newspapers, the following 
article :— 

‘‘Sir Francis Burpetr and Copsett.— The friends of Cobbett, 
afew days since, waited on Sir F. Burdett, in order to effect, if possi- 
ble, a reconciliation between them. The Baronet was, however, in- 
exorable. He said Mr. Cobbett could not forget the many falsehoods 
published in the Twopenny Register, which the writer must have 
known if true or false ; if trae, no honest man would wish to renew 
an acquaintance with him (Sir Francis) ; and if false, what could be 
thought of the individual promulgating such atrocious calumnies, with 
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a knowledge of their being such? Here the conversation ended, ang 
the persons retired.’ 

** When I was at Liverpool, I was most strongly urged in private, 
and even by a speech, and a very eloquent speech, of one of the gen. 
tlemen at a dinner given to me there, to unite with Sir Francis Bur. 
bett. A similar request, and from persons on whose judgment I set 
great value, was made to me at New York. As I cameon to London 

erceived that the wish was very general, While at New York, | 
had read Sir Francis's letter to the Electors of Westminster, upon the 
Manchester tragedy, of which letter I very much approved. - I had 
read also an account of the proceedings in Palace Yard, relative to the 
Manchester transactions, and, in those proceedings, I thought I per. 
ceived what amounted to a proof of Sir Francis’s desire to co-operate 
with Mr. Hunt. My determination, from the moment I read of those 
proceedings, was this, that when I came to England, I would bury, 
with regard to the Baronet, all the past in oblivion ; and that, if he 
were disposed to exert himself to his utmost in behalf of the people, 
to co-operate cordially with him. At the dinner at Liverpool, I de. 
clared my readiness to be the first to move ; and to go to him, and, in 
the language of Scripture, to say, ‘Is it peace?? When I came to 
London, a gentleman from the country, in a day or two after the din- 
ner at the Crown and Anchor, asked me whether there were nomeans 
of producing a reconciliation between Sir Francis Burdett and me. 
After some conversation upon the subject, I gave this gentleman his 
commission in the following words :— 

Dec. 4, 1819. 

‘ Tam ready to tender my hand to Sir Francis Burdett, and to tender 
my whole heart and mind, to be exerted, in co-operation with him, 
for the purpose of endeavouring to rescue our country from the fangs 
of its oppressors, I am ready to bury all private considerations in ob- 
livion. I have seen, all through the country, proofs of a most ardent 
desire, that an union should take place ; and I am resolved that no 
private feelings of mine shall obstruct that union. 


©“ WILLIAM CoBBetTT.’ 


«* At the same time that I delivered this paper, I told the gentleman 
who was the bearer of it, what I had told all my English friends at 
New York, and what I had told to particular friends at Liverpool, 
that I never would be the underworker of Sir F. Burdett again, and 
that I would have nothing to do with him any more than with any 
other common person ; that I never would consult with him ; and in 
short, that I would have nothing in the shape of co-operation with 
him, except as one of a public meeting, perhaps, unless he would 1- 
mediately, and out of his own purse, furnish the means of facilitating, 
as soon as the occasion should offer, the entraxce of Mr. Hunt and my- 
self into the House of Commons. And this I told the gentleman whe 
was the bearer of the paper, that he had my full liberty to state to any 
person whatever, either in conversation or in print. This gentleme® 
expressed his wish that these terms might be communicated to i! 
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Francis by myself; to which I had no objection; andI told him J 
should give the terms in writing, with permission to their being pub- 
jished as soon as Sir Francis chose, and with a declaration on my part, 
that I should make them known to the public without loss of time. 

‘* The reasoning on which i proceeded was this: Sir Francis Bur- 
dett has now noinfluence, no weight of character more than a common 


man. He is unable to give me any support or aid: I can derive no - 


assistance from his mere name or countenance: J can gain ne weight 
of character, na power to do good by the mere circumstance of in- 
timate co-operation with him. But he has the power to put me ina 
situation, where I shall be able to do for the good of the country, ten 
thousand times as much as I am able todo with my penonly. He has 
ample means to effect this object. To him it would be a sacrifice, if 
asacrifice at all, not worth a moment's thought. If, therefore, he 
will not do this, I shall lose, in point of consequence and influence, by 
any intimatecommunication thatshall be known to take place between 
him and mes and, though Tam not requested to tender any such 
terms on the part of Mr. Hunt, I think his services to the public give 
him a fair claim to be included in the negotiation. I observed, at the 
same time, that I could perceive no ground for preferring Sir F. Bur- 
dett before any other common man of ordinary talent, unless the pre- 
ference were given on the score of his fortune, and that this fortane 
ought to be no ground of preference, unless the fortune were to be 
brought into action in favour of the cause.—Suppose there are two 
men, alike in all other respects, both friends to reform, both zealous 
in the cause ; their talents equal, and their courage equal, only the one 
has great heaps of money, and the other has none. Now, what base- 
ness is it to pretend that the poor man is not of equal value to the rich 
man, unless the rich man put his hand into one of his bags, in order 
to furnish the means of surpassing the poor man’s single exertions. 
This was the ground that I proceeded upon; and I am very certain 
that this ground will be regarded as perfectly good by every one, who 
isnot servile enough to say, that mere money ought to be preferred to 
every thing else.” 

‘© On the oth of December, I received the followiag note fram the 
gentleman who had been the bearer of the paper above iaserted :— 

‘ Dear Sin—From a conversation I have just had with Sir Francis 
Burdett, I am persuaded the enclosed cannot be rendered ayaijlable. 
This causes me regret ; but I have thought it best to return it to you 
with my assarance, that it has not been used or seen.’ 

“ This was the whole thattook place with any knowledge of mine.’ 

—_——— 

We understand that Mr. Curtis, Aurist to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, has lately brought forward, and greatly improved, 
an ingenious instrument, invented a century ago by the Sieur Guyot of 
Versailles, for injecting liquids into the Eustachian Tube, from the 
back part of the mouth, in cases of obstinate deafness. The use of 
this instrament supersedes the necessity of puncturing the T'ym- 
panum, 
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Miscellanies. 






NOTICE EXTRAORDINARY, 
History of lreland, Part the First. 


Early in the coming year, 1820, will be presented to the public, 
THE CHRONICLES OF ULLA’D, 


Commencing from the earliest point of time marked ; 
the traditionary portion of which is the work of 


EOLUS, PRINCE OF THE GAEL OF SCIOT, OF IB-ER, 
Who ruled in Gael-ag 1400 years Before Christ. 





















From the time of Eolus, the Chronicles have been written by the 
Ard-Olam of the nation, till the days of Ete-Er-Ial, chief king in 
Er-i, 978 years before Christ ; and from the reign of Ete-Er-Ial, they 
have been compiled by every Ard-Olam of Ulla’d, and publicly sub- 
mitted to kings, princes, nobles, chiefs of the Olam, heads of the 
people, and the judges named, assembled on the Mount of Ulla‘d 
every third year, or more frequently, to transact the business of that 
kingdom, 

In these Chronicles is to be found the authentic History of Jreland, 
from the year 1006 before the Christian zra, to the birth of Christ; 
the writings hitherto imposed on the world, as histories of this fas 
mous island, being but miserable compilations from the rhapsodies of 
bards, full of anachronisms, and misrepresentations of facts ; the con- 
temptible poetry of history, latterly pieced together by ignorant men. 

These Chronicles describe the mode of the keeping of time by our 
forefathers, and their Luni-Solar system. They correct the errors, 
prevalent at this hour among the learned, respecting the language and 
religion of this people ; clearly showing the former to be Pheenician, 
the latter not .to be Druidic. They .demonstrate the origin of the 






















Noah, Japheth, and Gog, in their true characters, and explain satis 
factorily the passage of Genesis, saying,—‘* And the beginning of his 
kingdom was Babel, &c. in the land of Shenar; out of that land went 
forth Asher, and builded Ninevah.” 


in which the Hebrews have decked them, whilst the identity is not t 
be mistaken. They give the true original names of the rivers Ganges, 
Tygris, Euphrates; the Enxine and Hyrcanian seas : the mountain 
of Caucasus; the countries of Armenia, Colchis, Iberia, Albania, 
Pheenicia, Egypt, and Spain; and all the rivers, mountains, promon- 








All which events the Chronicles merely strip of the figurative dress @ },; 






tribe, point out the precise time of their emigration from Ib-Er, by de 
the way of Aoi-mag and the Mediterranean, to Gael-ag, the present in 
Galicia in Spain. They synchronize exactly with the traditions of the 
the Hebrews, concerning the overthrow of the Scythian dominion of pie 
Asia, and the establishment of Eis-oir (the Assyrian,) on the ruin on 
thereof; the building of Babylon and Nineveh. They represent no 
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tories, and principal places in Galicia in Spain. They describe the 
commerce of the Pheenicians with the Southern parts of Britain, and 
mark the period when the isles of Scilly were separated from the 
main land. They explain the signification of the term Cassiterdes, 
and the reason of the name applied by the Phcenicians, for the pur 
pose of deception, to preserve the monopoly of the mines, from 
which they drew a great revenue. They prove that the stone called 
Jacob's pillow, guarded with religious care in Henry VIIth’s chapel, 
in Westminster-abbey, is not Leafail, the celebrated stone of destiny, 
on which many of the kings of Er-i were crowned: which Feargus, 
the son of Erc, was permitted to take with him to Dal-rig-fada, to 
give him assurance, according to the idea of the times, of the estab- 
lishment of his race in Ailp-lin. They show that Dane is the most 
ancient name of the people of Danemearc; and they fix the era of 
the arrival of the Gael of Goth, of Feotar, in the northern part of 
Britain, and of the Brigantes, in Lancashire and Yorkshire. They 
confirm the accuracy of the traditions of the Hebrews, as to the coloe 
nization of the isles of the Gentiles, by the posterity of Japheth. 
They set at rest for ever all the whimsical conjectures concerning the 
time and circumstances of the Gael’s arrival in Er-i, the name of the 
island, and many more important matters, ‘too numerous to insert in 
this place. The institutions, customs, laws, and policy of this people, 
are accurately described by these Chronicles, which exhibit them in a 
light very different to that in which, from many concomitant causes, 
mankind have been accustomed to view them. In fine, it will be 
proved beyond controversy, that, notwithstanding all the assertions to 
the contrary, our Forefathers were a lettered people, at a period when 
nearly all Europe was sunk in ignorance, very little short of the 
beasts of the forest. 

No pains have been, nor will be spared, to render the work a deli- 
cious repast for the human mind, worthy the acceptance of the learned 
and unlearned, inviting the former to inquiry, the latter to instruction. 

The Author relies with confidence on the fidelity of his materials : 
deeming them authentic records, he has not stepped out of his way, 
into the paths of controversy, with this or that dogma, system, hypo- 
thesis, or opinion. It would be unreasonable to expect that this curious 
piece of antiquity should not be attacked by the captious, the prejudi- 
ced, and the superficial. When it shall be assailed, the Author will 
not decline the combat with all who shall be inclined to enter the lists 
of literary warfare. Competently versed in the annals of his country, 
and sufficiently learned in the events of the antique world, he will 
have iafinite pleasure in offering to his cotemporaries, in trust for pose 
terity, a faithful history of Er-i, from the most remote period of abso~ 
lute certitude to the birth of Christ. 


To thts First Volume will be added, 


The figure of the Ring of BeaJ, by which the people computed 
time. 
A yiew of the interior of the high chamber of Teac-mor, on 
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Togra, representing the Ard-rig, and the kings of Muman and Gaelaop, 
in their crowns and mantles: and the chief of the Danan, in the cog- 
tume of Ol-dane-mact ; and the princes and nobles sitting under 
their shields; and the heads of the Olam, and heads of the people 
and judges named ; and secretaries with the tables on which were the 
book of the Chronicles, and the roll of the laws of Er-i, and of 
Tainistact. 

A Map of the Euphrates, from the scite of Babylon to Armenia; 
and of Caucasus, Colchis, Iberia, Albania, and the Eaxine and Erécg. 
nean seas ; and of the land of Aoi-mag, whose chief seat was Sidon, 

A Map of Spaia, from the river Duoro to the Pyraness and the 


ocean. 
A Map of the coast of Cornwall, in Britain. 


A Map of Er-i. 
And a Map of present Scotland. 
An Abstract of Chronology will be given, by which the reader can 


seé¢ the coincidence of time in every nation of the known world. 
With Notes, ample and copious ; which will render the work per- 
fectly clear, and easy of retention to the memory. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 








Just published in Svo. A new edition, being the third, of Elements 
of Physiology, by A. Richmond, Professor of the faculty of Medicine 
in Paris, translated from the French by G. I. W. De Ly, M.D. Mem: 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons, London. 


Just published, A new edition of a Treatise on Febrile Diseases, 
including every species of Fever. By Dr. A. P. Wilson, Philip, 


Worcester, 

Dawson Turner, Esq. of Yarmouth, is preparing for publication 
his Tour through Normandy, to be illustrated by numerous etchings 
of antiquities, and other interesting subjects. 


Mr. Accum has in the press, a Treatise on the adulterations of Food, 
and Colinary Poisons, exhibiting the fraudulent Sophistications of 
Prag Beer, Wine, Tea, Coffee, Cream, Spirituous Liquors, Cheese, 

ustard, Olive Oil, Vinegar, Pepper, Pickles, Confectionary, and 
other articles employed in domestic Economy, and the methods of 
detecting them. The work will form 1 vol. 12mo. containing up- 
wards of 300 pages, and will be published early next month. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. ~ 





The Editor of the Antijacobin begs leave to inform those Friends 
who have kindly sent him their Pablications, that due attention shal 
be paid them, as speedily as their relative importance wil] admit, and 
pome of them are too important to be slightly passed over. 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 


CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE BISHOP OF ST, 
DAVID’S AND THE REV. S. WIX. 


We are truly sorry to find that this controversy is prolonged by 
an answer to his Lordship’s pamphlet, entitled English Refor- 
mation and Papal Schism, by the Rev. S. Wix, and a rejoinder 
has been announced by the Bishop. Were the subjects in 
discussion any other than those of Popery, we certainly would 
have declined any farther notice of them; but, situated as we 
ae, we imagine our readers would expect, as a matter of’ 
bounden duty, that we should bring the centroversy fairly be ~ 
frethem. It has arisen, then, from the publication of the 
Reflections on the expediency of calling a ceuncil for the pur- 
pose of attempting a reconciliation between the churches of 
Rome and England. These Reflections being advertized and 
dispersed with uncommon industry, and having attracted much 
lotice from the Papists, the Bishop of St. David’s, in a letter 
iddressed to the Lord Kenyon, made some severe remarks upon 
em. To these a reply is now published by Mr.S. Wix, who 
night, however, have expected that such a proposal would be 
kverely handled. The substance of this reply shall be given 
ithe author’s words, from p.93. 
“fT have thus taken the liberty to state the instances in 
hich I consider myself to have been especially misrepresented 
y your Lordship. I have been charged with projecting an 
lion with the unreformed Church of Rome; with incor- 
«tly representing the sentiments of Archbishop Wake and 
shop Taylor; with continuing to propagate, to this day, 
¢ misconceptions and misrepresentations of Archbishop 
ake, by Mosheim and the Author of the Confessional ; with 
No acl, Vol..57, January, 1820. © Oo 
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misconceiving or mis-stating the doctrines of my own church, 
with considering the faith of the Church of Rome and of the 
Church of England to be essentially the same ; with regarding 
the advocates of the Church of England against popery as 
injurious calumniators ; with thinking the doctrine of Tran. 
substantiation in some measure warranted by the language of 
scripture and our Church Catechism; with palliating the 
use of the Latin language in the service of the Roman 
Church ; with being scared by ‘ the spectre of domestic schism,’ 
into a forgetfulness of the enormities of schismatical and 
heretical Rome ; and, moreover, with preposing union with 
the Church of Rome to ‘ make head,’ as your Lordship writes, 
against ‘our Protestant dissenting brethren,’ and *¢ the Bible 
Society.’ ” | 

So far as these charges relate tothe Popish question, we will 
investigate them as clearly as we can. And we must fairly 
confess that we do not think them sufficiently made out. With 
respect tothe first, indeed, Mr. Wix, p. 5, speaks of his Lord- 
ship as only incorrectly insinuating a substitution of the Popish 
for the Gallican church ; and hence the idea of misrepresen- 
tation seems to have arisen, But the bishop’s argument is 
this, that Mosheim and the author of the Confessional both | 
mistook Archbishop Wake’s correspondence as sanctioning a ‘ 
union of the English and Gallican churches on the plan of @ ‘ 
mutual concessions, that Mr. Wix. having introduced his re- i 
flections recommending attempts at union between the English | 
and Romish churches on that plan, by bringing forward Arch- i * 
bishop: Wake’s case, seems to have understood the correspon- 
dence in the same way. Now here is no misrepresentation. 
It amounts at most to a mistake. For Mr. Wix does, ora 4 
least did, advocate the plan of mutual concessiens, these being 
his words, addressed to the Romanists, p. xi. second edition— 
‘“‘ Refrain not, O my-christian brethren, from being duly in 
fluenced by this address, under an idea that there is any thing 
in the mfallibility of your church that should prevent. the 
concessions which may be requisite on both sides towards a0 
union so devoutly to be desired.” Mr. Wix, by the bye,, has 
omitted to point out what, in his opinion, it might be requisite 
for the English church to concede. Agreeing with the Ro- 
manists on many articles of faith, we disagree with them, ong 
some others, which they deem essential articles, particularl) 
the twelve additional articles drawn up by Paul IV. Thest 
form the debateable ground, and if there be any sincere intent 
in the above quoted paragraph, our church must agree to adop 
some of these, and the rest are to be given up. Our reforme 
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‘tion will thereby be deteriorated, and the Roman church un- 


yeformed. This necessary consequence seems to have dwelt 
on the mind of the Bishop of St. David’s, and to have escaped 
Mr. Wix’s. Hence his Lordship regards these reflections as 
Jeading to an union with Popery unreformed, of which Mr. 
Wix, it would now seem, had no idea. The expressions, 
therefore, which have disturbed Mr. Wix, arise not from any 
attempt at misrepresentation, but from a deeper insight into 
the subject, and a more profound, as well as accurate compre- 
hension of the consequent circumstances arising from any 
plan so proposed. Again, in reforming from the church of 
Rome, nothing was rejected which had any sanction from pri- 
mitive antiquity. Therefore the only union which can take 
lace between the two churches must be on the Roman 
Church reforming herself of all her errors, as our’s did for- 
merly. Has Mr. Wix, in his Reflections, urged the surrender 
of a single error? ‘Too eager in his project for a union, he 
overlooked these points. But they were not overlooked by the 


Bishop. It, is true, that Mr.:Wix, in several places, speaks of 


the renunciation of error, and that the Romanists might relax 
in what.are considered fundamental errors, but by the address 
to the Roman Catholics this renunciation of errors,is regarded 
as requisite on both sides, and a relaxation of fundamental 
etrors is not a renunciation of them. So that whilst we per- 
fectly acquit Mr. W. of any intention to coneede on these 


- points to the Romanists, we cannot but consider his Reflections 


as liable to the animadversions of his Lordship. 7 

Respecting Bishop Taylor, surely. a stranger to Jeremy 
Taylor’s works, and judging.of them only from what Mr, Wix 
quotes in p; 31 Reflections, could only conclude him as feel- 
ing with the author of those Reflections respecting the Pa- 
pists. The Bishop of St. David’s has certainly, in his, quo- 
tation of the above passage, substituted thinking for feeling, 
at which Mr. W. seems somewhat offended, meaping, perhaps, 
to intimate that his charity led. him to feel without thinking, 
otherwise in that passage the words are synonymous. 

The next charge is that of. misconceiving or mis-stating 
the doctrines of our own church respecting the invocation of 
saints. Mr. W.’s observations on this charge are so’ much 
extended, and tending rather to vindicate his opinion ,than 


| refute the bishop’s charge, that we cannot pretend to enter 


into the subject, except by pointing out.a distinction necessary 
to those who would speak very.accurately on this point, which 
is here involved with the worship of images. Strictly speaking, 
then, the invocation of Saints, no images being present, is an 
O02 
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offence against the first commandment, and not the second; 
for, by ascribing ubiquity toa.creature, which must be the case 
if the worshipper expects to be heard, that creature is en- 
dowed with an incemmunicable attribute of the Deity. And 
notwithstanding all the laboured pretences of worshipping the 
Being represented, and not his likeness, the bowing down be- 
fore an image even of God the Father, is an act of idolatry, 
if there ever was one, and constitutes a breach of the second 
commandment. Plutarch, in cap. 77, de Iside, defends the 
worship of images by precisely the same arguments as modern 
Papists do. We recommend that chapter to the perusal of 
their patrons. We would also caution Mr. Wix against placing 
too much dependance on Bossuet’s exposition, which was re- 
jected by the Doctors of the Sorbonne as heretical, declared 
scandalous and pernicious by the University of Louvain, and 
avowedly condemned by Pope Clement X. For it was, indeed, 
a false exposée of Popery, made for the express purpose of 
deluding the persecuted Protestants into communion accord- 
ing to the well-known jesuitical maxim that the end sanctifies 
the means. But however the invocation of saints may be ac- 
quitted of formal idolatry, that the Romish church has ever 
been considered an idolatrous church by all the reformed 
churches, especially by our own, is one of those notorious 
truths which require no proof. So that when Mr. Wix per- 
sists in his assertion, p. xxiii. preface to Reflections, and p. 27 
Letter, “ that no chureh could possibly have been more careful 
than the Church of Rome has been to inculcate confidence in 
God, and in the mediatorship of Christ, through the merits of 
whose sacred passion salvation can alone be obtained,” we con- 
fess ourselves lost in astonishment. | 

The dispute concerning the word essential doctrines scarcely 
deserves notice. If, in addressing a Romanist, we tell him 
that we acknowledge in our church all the essential doctrines 
of christianity acknowledged in his, will he not necessarily 
conclude us to acknowledge transubstantiation ? Mr. Wix’s 
sentence, the subject of discussion, is equivocally expressed. 
But in no part of his defence has Mr. Wix, in our opinion, 
failed so much as the following, which we therefore give en- 
tire, that there may be no pretenee of misrepresentation. 

‘‘ At page 10, it is remarked, ‘ The purpose of Mr. Wix’s 
Reflections is to moderate between Protestantism and Popery ; 
in doing which he considers the Roman Catholics as an injured 
party, and the advocates of the Church of England against 
popery, as injurious calumniators.’ 

“ This is very incautiously asserted. They are not the 
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advocates of the Church of England against popery who are 
represented, in any part of the ‘ Reflections,’ as injurious 
calumniators; but those who misconstrue some of the indif- 
ferent customs of popery into superstition or idolatry. This, 
after having stated as a fundamentally erroneous practice of 
the Church of Rome, her addressing prayers to angels and 
departed saints, was particularly instanced in the following. 
sage -— 

«© There are other practices of the Church of Rome, which, 
however erroneous they are supposed to be, have been greatly 
misrepresented, and referred to principles which the Roman 
Catholic himself does not acknowledge. Thus, the praying 
before a crucifix has been uncandidly represented as idola- 
trously praying to a crucifix, The frequent signing with the 
sign of the cross, the use of consecrated water, the bowing 
at the altar, all these have been denominated.superstitious, 
and sometimes worse ; whereas they are, in reality, ceremo-. 
nies harmless in themselves, or which may be either beneficial, 
or otherwise, as they are used properly, or as they are abused.” 

Is, then, praying before a crucifix one of the indifferent 
customs of Popery? Is it not as much idolatry as praying 
before a golden calf? Or does Mr. Wix imagine that the 
Israelites actually-prayed to the ealf? But scripture assures 
us that Jehovah was, even then, the object of their worship. 
We are extremely sorry to find this palhating language con- 
tinued. The customs of Popery rejected by our reformers, 
and stigmatized by those who are now described as “ cruelly 
calumniating” them, were never before deemed indifferent. 
Were they really so, their rejection would have been schisma- 
tical, , 

Respecting transubstantiation, as we are ourselves involved 
in this charge, our readers will expect or permit us to be more 
explicit. Mr. Wix alleges, 

“ At p. 19, it is observed: § A great source of Roman 
Catholic idolatry and superstition has arisen from their doctrine 
of Transubstantiation, which Mr. Wix thinks is in some 
measure warranted by the language of scripture, and of our 
Church Catechism.’ The passage in my Reflections to which 
this refers is as follows : 

“ Who shall say the precise point at which our faith should 
stop, in our humble adorations at the altar? Here each 
individual, according to the spirit of our tolerant church, 
Must be left to judge for himself; and the Roman Catholic 
seems, in some degree, warranted in the language with which 
he adverts to the consecrated elements, by the words of our 
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Saviour, ‘ Take eat, this is my body;’ by the words of St, 
Paul, ‘ The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the 
communion of the blood of Christ; the bread which we 
break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ?’ and 
by the answer in the Church of England Catechism, to the 
question relating to the Sacrament ; ‘ What is the inward part 
or thing signified?’ which answer is, * The body and blood of 
Christ, which are verily and indeed taken and received by the 
faithful in the Lord’s Supper.’ On this, as on various other 
occasions of divine mystery, it becomes us devoutly td pray 
with the Father in the Gospel, who would benefit from a 
belief in the almighty power of Jesus; * Lord I believe; 
help thou mine unbelief ; and having offered up this prayer, 
to adopt the language of scripture, and, as nearly as we can 
ascertain it, the language of the earliest Christian professors, 
humbly aspiring after that belief which the language was in- 
tended to command, judging, at*the same time, with all 
meekness and charity, of the opinions of our brethren of like 
weakness with ourselves, and never allowing different shades 


of opinion on matters above our comprehension, to lead to 


schism in the Church of Christ.’ ” 

And again, p. 75, 

“In a note at p. 20, I observed, ‘ May we not indulge a 
reasonable hope, that a dispassionate conference with Roman 
Catholics, might, even on this fundamental error of ‘Tran- 
substantiation, lead to mutual concession and unity of sen- 


timent, so far, at least, as is necessary to the purpose desired, 


between them and other members of the visible church?’ 
The Editor of the Antijacobin Review, in his critique of the 
first edition of my ‘ Reflections,’ fell into the same mistake, as 
to my meaning, with your Lordship: and he had the candour 
to acknowledge his mistake when it was pointed out.” 

True. Transubstantiation is called a fundamental error, to 
which we are to concede ina certain degree, what else mean 
mutual concessions ? Besides, -it might have struck Mr. Wix 
that when his Lordship fell into the same mistake as the Editor 
of the Antijacobin, who have both written repeatedly on the 
Popish question, there was a great probability of the origin 
of the error being in his own ambiguous phraseology. This 
was always our opinion. By a reference to page 375 of our 
fifty-fourth volume, it will be seen that we acknowledged our 
mistake only on Mr. Wix’s assurance that he did not mean 
what he had said, that by “‘ mutual advances” and: “ mutual 
concessions”’ he really did mean neither advance nor conces- 
sion, and we repeat that we are happy io find ourselves mistaken, 
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and that Mr. Wiz does not, in fact, contemplate any advance to- 
wards trunsubstantiation more than ourselves. But we still con- 
tend, with the learned Bishop of St. David’s, that the expres- 
sions used in the Reflections do, according to their literal 
meaning, convey the sense imputed to them. His Lordship 
has fairly said, that by a plan of mutual concession we must 
re-admit some of the.doctrines and usages against which our 
pious and martyred reformers protested, and against this con- 
clusion Mr. Wix argues with much warmth in p. 79. Surely 
without reason, for if the church of England makes any ad- 
vance or any concession, it must be by such re-admission, 
An opinion which Mr. W. would best remove by shewing how 
those mutual concessions and advances may be accomplished 
without that step. 

In conclusion, we must contend that if Mr, Wix’s Reflec- 
tions are to be understood according to the sense asserted or 
insinuated in the letter before us, it would follow that this 
council is to be called for the purpose of persuading the Ro- 
mish ehurch to reform herself by the inducement of a closer 
union with ours. For Mr. W. deprecates repeatedly any 
union with her in her unreformed state. But we will venture 
to guess that he was not so understood by the clergy and laity 
of the Roman church who honoured him with their commu- 
nications. See p. 879, vol. 54. A real reformation would 
indeed lead to real union, but the adoption of dubious language 
by which each party might express their own sentiments, 
would be the source of endless dispute. Thus at the council 
of Trent the Cardinal of Santa Croce endeavoured to mode- 
rate on the calvinistic points between the Dominicans and 
Franciscans. The articte was scarcely agreed to when fifty 
folio volumes appeared from either party, vindicating their 
sense of its expressions! Union certainly is desirable, and 
where there is one faith, might perhaps be attained ; it there- 
fore must be sought by conviction and sincerity, and not by the 
arts of ambiguous phraseology. 





SUPPOSED TRANQUILLITY OF IRELAND. 


Preparatory to the introduction of the Popish claims into. 


Parliament, the advocates of that measure endeavour to preé- 
pare the way by loudly boasting of the tranquillity of Ireland. 


We believe that on the very night in which these gratuitous. 


assertions were made, Mr, St. George, a man of a most ami- 


able and excellent character, was assassinated in the prime of . 
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life, merely for endeavouring to quell the seditious proceedings 
‘of the Ribbonmen.* Ai priest was also assassinated for re- 


* RIBBON MEN. 


From the following Resolutions it appears, that a spirit of insubor. 
dination and disaffection has manifested itself in the northern parts of 


the County of Galway :— 
. COUNTY OF GALWAY. 


Ata Meeting of Magistrates, Gentlemen, and Clergy, held at Bal. 
lyleagh Chapel, on the 18th of October, 1819, Lord Clonbrock in the 
‘Chair— 

Resolved unanimously—That it fally appears to this Meeting, that 
a dangerous and illega! Association has lately appeared in the Northern 
part of this County, and that large bodies of persons, calling them- 
selves Ribbonmen, generally armed and mounted, in disguise, and 
with distinctive badges, assembling by night, have forcibly entered the 
houses of many of the peaceable inhabitants, and have taken arms 
and money from several for the declared purpose of purchasing am- 
munition—and have administered to great numbers, including whole 
illages, oaths of undefined obedience to unknown bodies. 

That we, the undersigned, are determined to use every exertion 
which our situations as Landlords, Magistrates, or Clergymen, can 
authorise, to stop the progress of a conspiracy so hostile to the laws, 
and so destructive of the peace and prosperity of the country. 

That a Subscription be now entered into, for the purpose of encou- 
ragement and protection to the loyal and well-disposed part of the 
community who shall resist such illegal practices, and of obtaining 
such information as shall lead to the discovery and conviction of any 
person or persons concerned therein. 

That a Committee, consisting of Lord Clonbrock, Christopher D, 
Bellew, esq., the Rev. Armstrong Kelly, Richard D’Arcy, and Robert 
French, esqrs., or any three thereof, be appointed to superintend and 
regulate the application of the Fund so subscribed, and that the Rev. 
A. Kelly be requested to act as Treasurer thereto. 

That it will be highly important towards carrying these Resolu- 
tions into effect, that some additional military force be sent into the 
disturbed part of this county ; and that Ballymoe, Creggs, and Kil- 
kerran, would be the most proper places for parties, consisting of an 
officer and twenty men each. 7 

That a copy of these Resolutions be transmitted by our Chairman 
to his Majesty’s Government, accompanied with an earnest request 
for immediate assistance in carrying our objects into effect. 

That copies of the above Resolutions be printed and circulated 
through every pe of this County. , 

( 





eee 


igned by fourteen Magistrates, six Roman Catholic 
Clergymen, and nine most respectable Landholders.) — 


ATHLONE, OCT, 29. : 
On the night of Sunday last, a murder of a barbarous and inhuman 
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monstrating privately with some of this handitti. The house 
of the Rey. Mr. Daniel, Rector of Lifford, and of many more 
gentlemen and farmers, have been plundered. A newspaper, 
too, has been lately set up at Belfast, apparently for the sole 
purpose of villifying Protestants and the British government. 
Itis said to be conducted by one to whom, in the rebellion of 
1798, the mercy of that government was injudiciously extended. 
The following is the language applied to Lord Liverpool— 

‘© There are some people so ingenious in their mode of 
insult, that they excite a smile on the cheek of the wretched 
victim of their crime. Would to God that the Earl of Bles- 
sington could have snatched from the grave of Lord Chatham a 
spark of that fire which blazed in his great bosom when an 
insult was offered to the cause of justice and truth—he would 
have consumed this political trading Lord to ashes, and made 
him an example to the world. What! to dare to say to our 
robbed and humbled country that she is indebted to the hand 
that stabbed her to the heart! that threw her into a corner 
of the empire, an object of pity or contempt! that converted 
her greatest names into the whippers-in of the minister, and 
converted the honourable ambition of an Irish patriot into the 
servile sycophancy of a borough+mongering debater. If ever 
the day shall come when the present ministers shall be called 
to the bar of the British empire to answer to the charges of a 
great and calumniated people, depend upon it Ireland will 
also attend—though disrobed, and naked, and destitute, she 
will be there to show the wounds that disfigure that form 
which God seemed to create as a model to the world, and to 
point to the bloody hand that was not content with inflicting 
them, but satiated its insatiable appetite of hatred by descrip- 
tion of its kindness and its mercy. No, no; Lord Liverpool, 
you may go on plundering Ireland, and insulting her too; 
but you cannot take from her the satisfaction that, through tlie 
medium of her honest representatives—her Plunkets, her 
Blakes, and her Martins, she still has the power to turn on the 
common enemy, and make the slave the punisher of the 
master, 

“ Tue IRIsHMAN.” 


nature, was perpetrated in the neighbourhood of Castlecoote, in the 
county of Roscommon, by some of those misguided wretches, known 
by the appellation of Ribbonmen. It appears that the victim of their 
cruelty was suspected by them of having given secret information of 
their proceedings, and consequently was made the object of their ven- 
geance ; which they satiated, after having decoyed him some distance 
ftom his house, by shooting him through the body. Herald, 
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And the parody on the Deserted Village will prove it to be 
the detestable design of this lawless Irishman to produce dis- 
affection, and irritate the minds of his readers. If an indivij- 
dual.deserves reprehension from the press, let him receive it, 
But this is levelled at the Protestant clergy in general with the 
malevolent design of pointing them out.as objects of popular 
fury. Now the Protestant clergy in Ireland, partly from chris. 
tian motives, and partly from a desire of consulting their 
safety, are more liberal in proportion to their means than any 
other set of men with whom they can be compared. That his 
priest or bishop could, if he pleased, stop this torrent of abuse, 
is most certain. For even in England superior orders have 
silenced Mr. Gandolphy himself. And after all that we have 
heard respecting the infallibility of Rome, the certainty of its 
faith, and the instruction on all dubious points to be derived 
from the living voice of the church, poor Mr. G, is at last 
silenced for propagating erroneous opinions, and we are to have 
anew edition of his sermons with these errors expunged. He 
tells usin a letter to the Orthodox Journal, that the Judex has 
condemned his works, and requests the public will abstain 
from any farther remarks until the particulars are known, 
When it is accurately settled what the faith of Rome is at 
present, perhaps some Protestant may be induced to give a 
short answer to the Spanish jesuit. As far, however, as we 


have the opportunity of judging, he has been sadly used by 


his own communion. e shall be under the necessity of 
returning to this subject again, so that we need not dwell far- 
ther upon it at present. ; 


ANOTHER BULL AGAINST THE BIBLE. 


But we must now callthe attention of all Protestants to a 
fresh instance of the incurable bigotry of the Romish church. 
Many attempts have been lately made to reclaim the native 
Irish from their present barbarous state. It .was supposed 
that teaching them to read, and instilling into their minds 
some of the first principles of religion, might: have a beneficial 
effect. To obviate the jealousy of the priesthood, a selection 
of scriptural lessons was made, supposed to have had Dr. 
Troy’s approbation. Nay, Dr. Troy himself seemed to have 
caught a spark from the pious flame, and has published some 
extracts from the New Testament, which he has graciously 
permitted his flock to read. Alas! all these plans of improve- 
ment are likely to be abolished. epi (ihepua% 


Verbosa et grandis epistola venit 
A Caprzis, : 
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Cardinal Fontane, as Prefect. of the sacred congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith, has sent a letter to the Irish 
Roman Bishops, containing, perhaps, as many blunders as 
ever before met together in the same space. He says, that the 
bibles sent to these sehools, or given to the peasantry, are 
translated ‘by the Methodists, and full of errors! We are 
sorry to perceive that we have not the whole of this letter. If 
what is concealed, be worse than what is published, we appre- 
hend it was*a most violent philippic indeed. But, thus the 
present Pope proves himself to be as bigoted in his sentiments 
as any of his successors, or rather, whatever may be the private 
opinions of his holiness, a certain oligarchy of cardinals directs 
his public acts ; and, as societies of this kind never die, so they 
never change. Hence, within the last few years, the Jesuits and 
the Inquisition have been re-established, persecution for con- 
science sake recognized and avowed, marriages between Papists 
and Protestants, declared beastly, incestuous and horrid, oaths 
distinguished into active and passive, and the scriptures again 
forbidden to the laity. | 

The Antidote, or Nouvelles & la Main. 

Justly alarmed by the revival of these atrocious doctrines and 
practices, a most respectable clergyman of the British chureh, 
and one who is well acquainted with Ireland, has published a 
pamphlet under the above title, addressed to Mr. Plunket. ‘This 
gentleman, who has lately, and so much to his credit, shewn 
himself free from the vile trammels of faction, not prepared to 
tisk the existence of the constitution for the selfish purpose of 
ousting a ministry, in a letter lately written by him, toa Mr. 
Hughes, respecting the Roman Catholic Claims, has declared 
himself to be ** at aloss for the pretence on which those who pro- 
fess a regard for the freedom and the safety of the empire, can 
refuse them (Papists) admission to those privileges which they 
shew themselves so worthy of enjoying.” Those pretences are here 
detailed in a good-humoured style, without anger, and without 
exaggeration. We sincerely wish that every friend to a cause 
which would eventually be most certainly destructive of true 
religion and real liberty (for the fundamental principles of 
popery are absolutely subversive of both) should give this 
lively essay a perusal. We know that many have chosen their 
side of the question, on this subject, as on that respecting 
the Manchester riots, purely for the patriotic purpose of 
annoying ministry, but to those who are open to conviction, 
we recommend the following passage. : 

‘ Should Mr. Plunket still have any remains of Popish 
opthalmia, and doubt whether the same tolerant principles 
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still exist in their church, will he have the goodness to reflect 
on the late declarations of the present pope, as to active and 
passive oaths, and in addition to all I have already said to that 
most conciliating exposition of his holiness’s sentiments, on 
the subject of intermarriages, which he brands, as a shameful 
and criminal indulgence of brutal passion, and says, that they 
(papists) ought to avoid with horror, such detestable unions, 
With snch a church, such doctrines, canons, decrees and 
declarations, I will not deceive you by assuring you, that there 
is the most distant prospect of your ever beholding papists 
conciliated ; it is contrary to nature, experience, and, above 
all, to the essence of the Popish religion ; emancipation, 
depend upon it, would widen, not tend to close, the breach; 
we all should now be, more than ever, sensible of the value of 
those securities, which, (with Almighty God’s assistance,) 
have alone proved our salvation. In the name of that God, I 
call upon you, Mr. Plunket, and your fellow-advocates, not to 
put to risk or hazarda continuance of that safety we at present 
enjoy ; do not commit an act of political suicide for the sake of 
enjoying political power, or of acquiring an empty fleeting 
popularity. No man in a case of this nature will consider 
what may or may not happen during his own life time, but 
reflect upon the consequences that may be entailed on your 
children, and on Ireland. _ I know, Sir, you have not leisure to 
inform yourself on this most important of all subjects, because 
I see you, even in your carriage, endeavouring to wade through 
the heavy detail of professional business, in which you are so 
deservedly engaged; but surely you might sacrifice one hour 
out of the twenty-four, occasionally, to become a little ac- 
arent with the religion, the doctrines, and practices of 

oman Catholics, in so vital a matter as this—I would suffer 
no man to dictate to me, particularly with such an understand- 
ing as you are blessed with. Should you so instruct yourself, 
depend upon it, Sir, you will then no longer be at a loss to 
account for the pretence on which Roman Catholics are ex- 
cluded from civil privileges. If the melancholy catalogue 
of the religious persecutions of your Protestant countrymen 
has faded from your memory—if the latest of our rebellions 
cannot furnish you with those reasons you say you are at a loss 
for—if the reports of the committees of the Irish Houses of 
Lords and Commons, at that most awful period of mental 
delinquency cannot shake you from your party, I ask you, 
Sir, will you be equally deaf as blind to the assistance you may 
derive from the speeches, and from the conduct of the accre- 
dited agent of Roman Catholic feelings and prejudices, the 
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Catholic Board of Ireland. If you wish to forget the resolu- 
tions of 1812, through regard for the character of your 
olitical direetor, can you, ought you, to be forgetful, to be 
regardless of the prophecies, the declarations, the darings, 
and the threats, of that most presumptuous, and most insult- 
ing of all the popish senators, Doctor Dromgoole, who at a 
period when he, and his abettors, fondly imagined their 
success was certain, in (I trust) a happy hour of mental in- 
toxication and popish intolerance (see his speech in the Catho- 
lic Board, of 8th December, 1813,) threw off the mask of 
hypocrisy and imposture, and popishly declared, that the es-— 
tablished church shall fall, and nothing but a recollection of 
the miseries it has created shall survive ; that it has had its 
time upon earth, a date nearly as long as any other novelty ; 
that it will one day be rejected by the whole earth; that the 
columns of Catholicity are assembling, and challenge posses- 
sion of the ark, (viz. that ascendancy which, as Protestants, 
we now enjoy,) that the efforts of statesmen and parlia- 
ments to make ‘it permanent and inviolate, will be vain and 
in mockery of Omnipotence. Gentlemen, can you yet, after 
such declarations, (recollect) sanctioned by this popish sy- 
nod, observe any pretence for excluding from offices of trust 
and parliament such orthodox legislators and statesmen as 
these Roman patriots would make for us, particularly when 
we are also informed by another of these eminent patriets 
(in his enumeration of the Penal Jaws and grievances) that the 
papists of this country were in possession of all the military 
passes, physical resources, and strong places in Ireland, as if” 
it was not quite sufficiently depressing to be dosed by the 
Doctor into concessions ; but we must be dragooned by the 
SERJEANT into emancipation also. Is it necessary for me 
toinform you farther, that this same eloquent medical com- 
pounder insisted, that it was the sworn duty of a popish priest, 
and that he is imperatively commanded by his religion and his 
conscience, to reject every security or pledge that could, 
in the slightest degree, interfere with his obligation to CON- 
VERT A PROTESTANT, which he allowed was the SWORN 
AVOCATION OF THE POPISH CLERGY. After such a 
confession as this, gentlemen, you should be able to account, 
(as well as Mr. Plunket ought,) for those causes which will 
not suffer the Roman Catholics to bind themselves under the 
obligation of any security or restriction, to quiet our just 
apprehensions ; and if you are not entirely deranged, you may 
how understand the reason why the people of England became 
alittle contemplative on the subject of popish professions,” 
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Since we-began this Retrospect, other proofs of Irish trap. 
quillity have come to hand, which will be appended. 
_ Turning from Ireland, we do not find that popish bigotry is, 
by any means, diminished, even in France. It might have 
been expected, that, after the efforts of the infidel philosophers 
of the last century to deride all religion and the general scep- 
ticism necessarily consequent thereto, which has pervaded the 
continent, the popish clergy would have taken the obvious 
precaution of not shocking the tender piety of their neigh. 
bours, or of not confirming them in their errors, either by the | 
exhibition of pretended and ridiculous miracles, or by the 
persecution of those, who, doubting the authority of Rome, 
have embraced that form of Christianity which flourishes 
among nations, by no means inferior to their neighbours, 
in point of intellect and acuteness. But we are sorry to leam 
that, neither of these reasonable expectations has been fulfilled, 
Such a degree of suicidal madness prevails among -the de- 
votees of France as must destroy the little remains of religion 
yet existing there. These considerations have prompted some 
Protestants, resident in Paris, to bring forward a periodical 
work, in which the principles of true religion should be incul- 
cated and supported. This is entitled, 


ANNALES PROTESTANTES,* 


and is sold in London at Messrs Bossange’s, or Treuttel and 
Wurtz. ¥ 

The first number was published in October last, and 
very properly begins with an account of the designs of the 
Editors, and the advantages which may thence arise to Truth 
and Christianity. They likewise observe, that as the certainty 
of being made known, will frequently deter bigoted spirits 
from intended violence ; they will take care to publish to the 
world, those instances of petty persecution which still too 
generally prevails in France---They say, ‘ Enfin une partie des 
Annales renfermera, sous le titre de Pieces Historiques, les 
plaintes, les reclamations des protestans qui seraient inquietes 
dans J’exercice de leur croyance, ou victimes d’un acte 
vexatoire quelconque. Ainsi on y trouvera enregistrés avec | 
le plus grand soin tous ces petits despotismes locaux, ces abus 


——) 





* We have to thank some unknown friend for the first number, 
with a promise that one should be sent monthly, We beg leave to 
return the favour, by requesting. the acceptance of one of our's 
monthly, for the use of the Parisian Editors of the Annales. It 
shall be regularly left with Monsieur Bossange. 
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de pouvoir 4 l’aide-desquels chaque autorité subalterne essaie 
d’accommoder la legislation 4 sa maniere de voir. Troplong- 
temps il etait interdit méme de se plaindre; mais aujourd’hui, 
pour faire cesser les abus qui existent encore, sans doute il 
suffira de les devoiler.””—And afterwards they ebserve, ‘‘ Cette 
partie importante de notre recueil sera surtout utile 4 nos freres 
du midi de la France aux malheurs desquels nous n’avons pu 
jusqu’ici prendre qu’une impuissante part, mais que nous 
defendrons toujours avec zéle, et nous osons l’esperer avec 
succés.”” 

In pursuance of these objects, surely all ranks in this Country 
will wish them that success. For it must not be supposed 
that the profession of the reformed religion, is entirely free 
from danger in France, Not to revert to the late persecutions at 
Nismes, we have in this number of the Annales, the following 
anecdote. A Popish Gentleman a native of Avalon, had married 
a Protestant of good birth, and in time removed with her and 
four children to his native place, where she lay in of a fifth; 
this he wished the Priest of Avalon to baptize, but that re- 
quest was refused, except on the condition, that his wife and 
his other four children were baptized at the same time. This 
modest proposal being declined, the whole family became the 
object of such contended and embittered persecutions, that 
they were constrained to leave Avalon, and retreat to Paris, 
where they are now settled. But the most. curious. anecdote, 
proving the deplorable stupidity of Papists every where, is the 
following, p. 71. ** We had hitherto supposed that only in the 
country, folks ventured in open day-light to hawk about printed 
miracles, and we. naturally believed, that these fanatical tales 
were sold only in those places, where ignorance and credulity 
are ever ready to collect them. We were quite persuaded that 
Paris would be spared, and that the Capital, where such extra- 
vagances had only to appear to be laughed out of counte- 
nance, would be preserved from the miracles of the missiona- 
ries, as it has been from the public ceremonies of those gentry. 
But we were wrong; they aré now selling at the doors of the 
churches in Paris, histories of prodigies, at least as absurd as 
those which deluge some of the departments. We have pro- 
eured a copy of one of these miracles, and here it is. 


One God—One King—One Faith. 


A miraculous letter found at Azine, three leagues. from St. 
Marelo in Languedoc, from the very mouth of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and written with his own hand in letters of gold, with 
the mark of the Holy Cross, brought to the above place by the 
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angel Gabriel, and opened by an orphan child, about seven 
years old, that had never committed sin! “ You must all go 
“to the Church, otherwise I will curse your children, and your 
* goods, I will send on you war, pestilence, and famine, 
“* anguish, and grief of heart. You shall see predigious signs 
“* in the air, and earthquakes.—You shall distribute this letter 
“* without any other interest than my Glory (N.B. it is sold at 
‘three a penny). And those who murmur at. this letter, 
“‘ written by my holy hand, and dictated by my holy mouth, I 
“will curse and confound without ceasing, and those who 
‘¢ shall keep it in their houses without publishing it, I will also 
“* curse at the day of judgment, which will be shortly, and he 
“‘ who possessing this letter, shall communicate it to another 
<¢ just as it is written by my holy hand, and dictated by my holy 
“mouth, although he shall have committed more sins than 
“there are stars in the sky, ,yet shall they be pardoned.” 
There is much more of this impious stuff, which the Popish 
Clergy of Paris allow to-be sold at the doors of their Churches. 
Can we wonder at the prevalence of scepticism there? And 
must we not deprecate the prevalence of such a Religion 
here ? 


eM Fi 





The Rector; a Parody on Goldsmith's Country Clergyman, in the 
Deserted Village, published in a Roman Catholic paper, in Belfast, 
called the frishman; on Friday, December 17th, 1819—being a 
sample of Catholic gratitude, to the beneficed Clergy of Ulster, 
in return for unparalleled ‘exertions, made to preserve the Popish 
Peasantry from perishing in the famine and fever of 1817. 


Near where yon brook flows babbling thro’ the dell, — 
From whose green bank those upland meadows swell ; 
See where the Rector’s splendid mansion stands, 
Enbosom’d deep in new inclosed lands, 

Lands wrested from the indigent and poor, 

Because forsooth he holds the village cure. 

A man is he, whom all his neighbours fear, 

Litigious, haughty, greedy, and severe, 

And starving with a thousand pounds a year. 

Midst crowds and sports, he pass’d his youthful prime ; 
Retirement had with him been deem’d a crime, 
When the young blood danc'd jocund thro’ his veins, 
Tis said, his sacred stole receiv’d some stains. 

By doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour, — 

By friends, or fawning, he lays claim to power ; 

For three fat livings own his godly sway, 

Two wretched curates starve upon his pay. 

Celestial charity, that heavenly guest, 

Could ne’er find entrance to his close lock’d breast ; 
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The common vagrants pass his dreaded gate, 

With terror’s hasty step, and looks of hate, 

For well they know the suffering poor he mocks, 
Their wants. ate promised bridewell, or the stocks. 
Thus to depress the wretched is his pride, 

His seeming virtues are to vice allied; 
Backward to duty, hateful to his ears, 

Sound the church bells, to sammon him to pray’rs ; 
And like the wo tr that stole into the fold, 

And slew the sheep in wooly vestments roll'd, 
Still bent on gain, he watches night and day, 

To rend and make God's heritage his prey. 

Call’d to the bed where parting life is laid, 

With what reluctance is the call obey'd ; 

A few brief pray'rs in haste he mutters o’er, 

His time is precious, and the sick man poor. 
Imagination pictures in his eye, 

Some neighbouring pigs, forth issuing from their stye ; 
Whose wicked snouts his new-form’d banks uproot 
Close in the ditch, and lap the hawthorn shoot : 
Full many a luckless bog in prying round, 

He drives deep grunting to the starving pound. 
When in the church, that venerable place, 

A sudden frown o’erspreads his haughty face ; 

A preacher's frown, conviction should impart, 

But oft his smile should cheer the drooping heart ; 
He blanders thro’ the pray’rs with hasty will, 

A school-boy would be whipp’d who read so ill; 
Then mounts the pulpit with a haughty mein, 
Where more of pride than godliness is seen ; 

Just fifteen minutes his discourse will last, 

And thus the business of the week is past. 

When service ends no friendly rustics run, 

To shake his hand, his steps the children shun ; 
None for advice, or comfort round him press, 
Their joys would charm not, nor their cares distress j 
To notice them they know he is too proud, 

- His liveried lacquies spurn the village croud. 
When for the mourner heav'd his breast the sigh, 
When did compassion trickle down his eye? 
Careless is he if weal or woe betide, 

If tythes and dues be punctually supplied : 

Such is the man blind chance, not God hath given, 
To be the guide of humble souls to heav’n. 

To preach of heav'n, he'll sometimes condescend, 
But all his views and actions earthward tend, 
Like a tall guide-post, towering o’er the way, 
Whose letter’d arms the travellers’ route display. 
Fix'd to one spot it stands from year to year, 
Points to the town, but never comes more near. 


No, 261, Vol. 57, January, 1820. Pp 
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CIRCULAR. 


Extract of the Pope’s Letter to the Irish Prelate, on the subject 
of Bible Schools. 


TRANSLATION. 


My Lorp—The prediction of our Lord Jesus Christ, in the 
parable of the Sower, “ that sowed good seed in the field: but 
while people slept, his Enemy cume, and sowed ares upon the 
Wheat,’ is, to the very great injury indeed of the Catholic 
Faith, seen verified in these our own days, particularly in 
Ireland. 

For, information has reached the ears of the Sacred Congre- 
gation, that ‘Bible Schools,’ supported by the funds of the 
Heterodox, have been established in almost every part of 
Ireland, in which, under the pretence of Charity, the inexperi- 
enced of both sexes, but particularly peasants and paupers, are 
allured to the blandishments and even gifts of the masters, 
and infected with the fatal poison of depraved Doctrines. 

It is further stated that the Directors of these Schools, are, 
generally speaking, Methodists, who introduce Bibles, trans- 
Jated into English by “the Bible Society,’ and abounding in 
errors, with thesole view of seducing the youth, and entirely 
es from their minds the Truths of the Orthodox 

aith, 

Under these circumstances, your Lordship already perceives 
with what solicitude and attention Pastors are bound to watch, 
and carefully protect their Flock from ‘ the snares of Wolves, 
who come in the clothing of Sheep: If the Pastors sleep, the 
Enemy will quickly creep in by stealth and sow the Tares, 
soon will the tares be seen growing among the Wheat and 
choak it. 

Every possible exertion must therefore be made to keep the 
youth away from, these destructive schools—to warn parents 
against suffering their children, on no account whatever, to be 
led into error. But, for the purpose of escaping the ‘‘ snares” 
of the Adversaries, no plan seems more appropriate than that 
of establishing schools, wherein salutary instructions may be 
imparted to the paupers, and illiterate country persons. 

In the name, then, of the bowels (of the mercy) of our 
Lord Jesus Christ we exhort.and beseech your Lordship te 
guard your flock with diligence and all dae discretion from 
those paupers, who are in the habit of trusting themselves into 
the fold of Christ, in order thereby to lead the unwary sheep 
away; and mindful of the forewarning of Peter, the Apostle, 
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given in these words, viz, *‘ there shall also be lying Teachers 
among you, who shall bring in sects ef Perdition,” do you \abour 
with all your might to keep the orthodox youth from being 
corrupted by them—an object which will, I hope, be easily 
effected by the establishing of Catholic Schools throughout 
your Diocese, 

And, confidently trusting that, in a matter of such vast 
importance, your Lordship will, with unbounded zeal, endeavour 
to prevent the wheat from being choaked by the tares, I pray 
the all good and Omnipotent God to guard and preserve you 
safe many years, 

_ Your Lordship’s most obedient 
.Humble servant, 
P,. CARDINAL FONTANA, Prefect. 
C. M. PEDICINE, Secretary. 


Rome, Court of the Sacred Congregation for 
the propagation of the Faith. 


18th September, 1819. : 

In furtherance of this document, Dr. Kelly, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Tuam, has published a rescript of it to the 
Clergy and Laiety of his Diocese. He concludes by stating 
as follows :— 

In the mean time, until Catholic Schools can be established 
in-each parish, the following regulations are to be impressed 
on the minds of the people, and the observance of them 
strictly enforced by the Catholic Clergy :— 

Ist—As Pastors of the Roman Catholic Church, you must 
have viewed with indignation and disgust certain puerile and 
ignoble efforts that have been lately made to diminish our 
influence, and mar our interference, in the religious and moral 
education, and instruction of the youth of our Communion, 
and though we deprecate as sincerely as any other body of 
men, any attempt to.excite dissension, or to make odious dis- 
tinctions on account of Religion, and have ‘contributed most 
effectually to preserve the peace of the country, yet itis a 
duty incumbent on us, and from which we will never shrink, 
to oppose, collectively and individually, every attempt, however 
Insidious or from whatever source it may emanate, to tamper 
with the religious principles of the faithful committed to our 
care, 

2d—-Impressed with the sacredness and importance.of the 
obligation incumbent on us, to be vigilant and attentive to the 
teligious and~ moral education of the people, the attention of 
the Roman Catholic Clergy is to be particularly directed to the 
Schools established in their respective Parishes, and they are 
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to exercise their spiritual authority in its full extent, in order 
to prevent Roman Catholic Children from frequenting Schools 
where the Catholic Catechism is not taught, where Protestant 
Tracts are introduced, or where the moral: conduct or religious 
principles of the master are exceptionable, 

3d—Although the Catholic Church has never forbidden the 
reading the Scripture, yet the Bible cannot be allowed as a 
proper initiatory book of instruction among the illiterate persons 
of your respective Congregations. § For in the Scriptures 
there are many things hard to be understood which the illiterate 
and unstable wrest to their own perdition,’ 2 Pet. 3d, 16. 

4th—As the diffusion of knowledge, unaccompanied by 
religious instruction, cannot be encouraged by us, so neither 
can we countenance or encourage a system which would exclude 
us from the right to superintend the education of our people, 
a system the abettors of which unblushingly declare that they 
will oppose should we directly or indirectly interfere in even 
the religious instruction of the Catholic children—and as we 
deem such a system of exclusion tantamount to religious per- 
secution, we protest against its injustice and shall never submit 
to it. | 

5th—In conclusioa, then, my dear and beloved brethren, I 
am confident you will not encourage or countenance ‘ Anti- 
Catholic Schools, or the distribution of bibles among the very 
Hliterate persons of your Communion. Rather procure for 
them a sufficient number of copies of the catechism, of the 
Four Archbishops, Kirwan’s Irish Manuscript Catechism, the 
Catholic Christian Instructed. Reeves’ History of the Bible.— 
From these abundant sources, Catholics will draw a purity of 
morals and doctrine, a confirmation of their Holy Faith, and 
the means of defending it in all meekness and modesty, from 
the misrepresentation of malice and ignorance. ‘ You there- 
fore, my brethren, knowing these things, beware lest being led 
away by the error of the Unwise you fall from your steadfast- 
ness, but increase in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,o whom be glory now and to the day of eter- 
nity.” Amen. 2 Pet. 3.c.16.v. 

Otiver Ke tty, R. C. Archbishop. 





IRISH PROOFS OF TRANQUILLITY. 


Ono the night of Monday last the houses of several farmers 
in the neighbourhood of Ballinacarrig, Mellon, and Bally- 
doole, in the parish of Ardeanny and Barony of Keary, were 
feloniously entered by parties of men, and robbed of fire-arms. 
(Limerick Chronicle.) 
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A PATROLE CONSTABLE SHOT. | 


Yesterday morning, we understand, the body of one of the 
foot patrole belonging to the Finglis Office, was discovered 
lifeless on the Royal Canal Bank, near the sixth lock. It ap- 
peared he had received his death by a ball which passed di- 
rectly through his heart. He had, we understand, separated 
from two others of the patrole in pursuit of a man whom they 
had apprehended along with a woman, bearing in their custody 
a bag of dead fowls, supposed to be stolen, and who had after- 
wards escaped. The woman is in custody, and has told the 
man’s surname, but does not know his christian name.— 


(Dublin Evening Post, Jan. 14.) 
MOST DARING OUTRAGE, 


An outrage of a most daring nature was committed between | 
the hours of six and seven, on the evening of Tuesday last, 
near Swords. ‘Two men, at an early hour, had become in- 
mates of the house of one Byrne for the night; and at the 
time above stated, a number of men came to the door, which 
the fellows already within at ence attempted to open for the 
admission of their associates, which those on the outside ap- 
peared too plainly to be. A domestic of the house endea- 
voured to prevent the door being opened, but was overpowered, 
and the gang entered and ransacked the house, took a quantity 
of wearing apparel, house linen, 101, in bank notes, a gun, and 
a pistol; but it.appeared that gold was the object of their 
search ; and as they did not find any, they placed the man of 
the house over a griddle which they had previously heated, to 
compel him to discover where his money was; however, he 
escaped material injury, and the robbers, unable to accomplish | 
their object, departed. Information being sent to the police 
station at Santry, every effort was used, and with some success, 
to discover the villains, six of whom were taken into custody 
before one o’clock the next morning.~ They were brought to 
town, examined, and fully identified by the daughter or daugh- ’ 
ter-in-law of Mr. Byrne, and committed to Kilmainham for 
further examination. - There were twelve or fourteen in this 
gang of robbers, and we hope shortly to hear of the remainder 


being apprehended.—Jbid. 


OUTRAGE IN ROSCOMMON. 


Notwithstanding the activity of the police establishment in 
the county of Roscommon, and the admirable system on 
which it is conducted, various outrages and depredations have 
been committed in that county during the last month. Between 
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the 5th and 10th of December, the houses of several persons 
were attacked by an armed’ banditti, and plundered of arms, 
We regret to learn, that in addition to these acts of daring 
and audacious criminality, the system of serving threatening 
notices on the well disposed and better description of farmers, 
for the purpose, not only of deterring them from taking 
grounds, but of compelling them ‘to relinquish the farms of 
which they are the occupiers or possessors, continues to be 
very generally practised throughout the county of Roseommon, 
So alarming dnd. uncivilized a state of things, however, it is 
hoped, ‘will be ‘reformed through the Jaw ‘now in operation in 
that part of the country. [t has accomplished so much 
already for the suppression of rastic turbulence and outrage, 
and for the protection of the loyal and well-disposed in other 
parts of the kingdom, that there is the best reason to rely 
upon its efficacy in the present instance.—Dublin Com. 
Gazette, | 


MURDER OF EDWARD BROWNE, ESQ. 


) Connaught Journal Office, Thursday, Jan. 18. . 
It is with. unfeigned regret we have. to announce the preme- 


ture death of Edward Browne, Esq. of ‘Castlemoyle, in this 
county. About three o’clock this day, as he was passing neat 
Horseleap, accompanied by his servant, in a gig, :he received a | 
shot which caused his immediate death. He was, it is supposed, 
mistaken for another. person, whose extraordinary zeal in sup- 
pressing sedition has lately made him obnoxious to the dis- 
affected peasantry ; and we have to regret that this. inestimable 
young man, has fallen a victim to such unmerited revenge. 
Fis remains. were removed shortly after to his brother-in-law’s, 
John Nolan, of Balinderry, Esq. ‘The distraction in which 
that family, his .other numerous friends and_ relatives, are 
involved, cannot be. described. We have received this infor- 
mation by a.messenger dispatched from this.oflice,.on basiness, 
in that direction, who beheld the afflicting scene. 
Two.outrages,of adaring description were committed in the 
town of Charleville and its vicinity, between the éarly hours of 
six and seven o'clock, on Monday (Jan. 10,) by armed men, 
with their faces blackened, “entering two houses, and stealing 
thereaut five muskets, one:case of pistols, and a bayonet. ‘The 
gentlemen of that place jhave offered a handsome reward for the 
apprehension .of the perpetrators.—(Limeniek Chronicle.) 
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ANNALES PROTESTANTES. 


That the Public may the more accurately appreciate the 
designs of the Editors Des Annales Protestantes, we here give 
the first two pages of their introduction. 

“ Un écrit périodique, publié dans le double but d’entre-: 
tenir les protestans de leurs droits et de leurs devoirs, doit sur- 
tout étre favorablement accueilli dans un moment ot de nou- 
velles destinées sont promises 4 notre patrie délivrée des étran-: 
gers et des. lois d’exception, fet lorsque les habitudes consti- 
tutionnelles semblent enfin se naturaliser parmi nous, La 
pensée, cette faculté si indépendante de l'homme, est mainte- 
nante dégagée de toute entrave ; elle ne redoute plus les capri- 
ces d’une censure qui souvent la déguise et toujours Paffaiblit ; 
qui, substituant & des idées. généreuses des opinions serviles, ne 
laisse pénétrer jusqu’a nous que les réticences du pouvoir, et 
non l’éloquence du patriotisme. A peine avons-nous fait quel- 
ques pas dans la carriére, que déja nous recueillons les fruits de 
ces institutions libérales, si belles et si neuves dans notre 
patrie ; affranchis d’un jour, nous rivalisons déja avec les na- 
tions que jouissent de la plus antique liberté par cet esprit na- 
tional, qui transforme l’état en un corps animé, dont on ne peut 
blesser la moindre: partie sans faire souffrir l'ensemble, et qui 
repousse avee énergie. les dangereuses impressions de |’égoisme 
B politique ; éclaires par le fambeau de la publicité, nous voyens 
le régime constitutionnel s’affermer de jour en jour, et les liber- 
tés civiles et relhigieuces se. préter un mutuel appai; nous 
sommes. libres, ,et cependant |’Europe doute encore que nous 
soyons dignes de l’étre-. : 

“La révohation, en consacrant le grand principe dela liberté 
de eonscience, n’avait- pas besoin d’assurer & la majorité cath- 
olique la liberté de sa religion ; jamais elte n’avait été troublée 
dans.son exercice. Dans |’ancien état de choses, la splerideur 
du tréne réfiéchissait sur le culte catholique une partie de son 
éclat; le clergé, qui voulait bien de la tiberté pour Jur seul, 
sétait déclaré sépublique gatlicane, indépendante de Rome, et 
ts rois de France avaient toujours ‘eu la modération d’accorder 
tolérance emtiéye & ceux de leurs sujets qui avaient le bonheur 
de penser comme eux. ‘La religion de la majorité jouissait 
dors d’une protection exclasive; rien n’était négligé pour 
létendre : la vanité- l’amour-propre des individus ; l’intérét, la 
politique de l’état travaillaient de concert a Ja propager ; l’as- 
cendant du pouvoir et du génie, le prestige de la grandeur et de 
'éloquence se réunissaient pour proclamer le régne de cette 
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religion, pour cimenter son empire. Cette influence morale, 
dont I’action est si vive sur l’esprit de l'homme, we suffisant pas, 
les moyens les plus violens, les ressources de la plus, ingéni- 
euse tyrannie furent épuisés pour l’affermir. Alors la France 
offrit ur, spectacle unique peut-étre dans les. anaales de l’histoire, 
D'un cété, la patrie qui déchirait son propre sein, qui tourmen- 
tait ses propres enfans coupables d’avoir une opinion ; et de Pautre, 
’étranger qui guérissait leurs plaies, |’Europe qui s’empressait 
de recueillir les précieux  débris de leur naufrage. Mais, ce 
qui-est encore plus remarquable dans ces. temps de: désastres, 
en vain la voix de la justice s’élevait de toutes parts contre 
Viniquité ; les plaintes des victimes ne pouvaient pénétrer 
jusque dans les palais; les -artifices. des prétres-courtisans ne 
permettaient point a la vérité de parvenir jusqu’au. monarque. 
La religion catholique, toujours fortifiée~ par l’oppression de 
toutes les autres, n’avait été que trop protégée; mais la révo- 
lution a rétabli-la balance entre les protestans et les catholiques ; 
Ja charte, qui en est le résumé, a rempli les obligations que 
la révolution avait contractées envers eux, en les rétablissant 
dans Pentiére jouissance de leurs droits religieux. Sous I’an- 
cien régime, ils vivaient. dans leur patrie comme dans la 
terre de l’exil, et, dans Je coeur .bienfaisant de Louis XVI, 
l’esprit d’exclusion dominait encoreassez pour qu’il crit beau- 
coup faire en les placant par son édit de 1787, seulement 
‘¢ sous le droit naturel.” De plus que les autres Frangais, ils 
pouvaient réclanier de ce grand événement cet liberté de con- 
science que le pouvoir absolu avait toujours refusé de leur 
accorder, redoutant que leur esprit d’examen ne s’étendit jusqu’a 
lui. Iis avaient besoin d’étre consolés enfin, .ces Frangais 
infortunés, dont la constance a pu seule égaler les maux, et 
dont I’histoire n’a été qu’une longue infortune. Ils’ se distin- 
guaient de leurs concitoyens catholiques, en ce qu‘ils pouvaient 
présenter un titre de plus a l’intérét, un droit de plus a la li- 
berté ; Je respect Que commandait leuts souffrances, et ces 
perséeutions. héréditaires par lesquelles Je fanatisme. les avait 
punis d’avoir conservé la pure tradition de la vérité.. Il était 
donc natural et juste qu’un article spécial fait réservé aux pro- 


testans dans la charte, qu’une_ protection. efficace leur fit ga-: 


rantie et les rassurat sur l’avenir. Les Annales protestantes 
seront particuligrement consacrées 4 surveiller, aA défendre 
cette. précieuse partie de leur indépendance.” 
































